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I. — Prison Discipline in Bengal : Past and Present. 

It was originally my intention to hare submitted to the Statistical 
Society a review of the whole subject of prison discipline in Bengal, 
illustrated by such of the statistics of prison management in that 
Presidency, as are essential to its complete discussion and treatment. 
I find, however, that it is impossible to condense the various topics 
that would demand consideration within moderate and reasonable 
compass. The vast extent of territory subject to the Government of 
Bengal, with the many different races by which it is inhabited, 
numbering little, if at all, less than between forty and fifty millions 
of people, produce, as might be expected, striking differences in the 
moral and material effects of imprisonment, which are deserving of 
careful inquiry. Very much of the discussion would, however, 
relate to subjects that are now considered to belong to the somewhat 
vague and unsatisfactory domain of social science. I shall, there- 
fore, for the present, content myself with the briefest possible 
general statement of the system of discipline and management, past 
and present, in the prisons of Bengal, and shall then proceed to 
detail the results that have been obtained in some of the more im- 
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portant branches of prison statistics, particularly since this section 
of the judicial administration of the lower provinces has been under 
my charge. 

Prior to 1838 the prisons of Bengal were under the immediate 
control of the magistrates, subject to the supervision of the judges 
and commissioners of circuit, acting under the orders of the Nizamut 
Adawlut of Calcutta. 

The state of prison discipline at that time was found, on inquiry, 
to be very nearly that of the second stage of prison reform in 
England. Attention was paid to the physical condition of the 
inmates of gaols ; cleanliness was enjoined, and to a certain extent, 
observed ; the sick were provided with medical care and treatment ; 
the provision of food and clothing was regulated by some degree of 
system; and in all details of internal economy there were none of 
the scandalous shortcomings found by Howard in the prisons of 
Great Britain. The two sexes were never intermixed in the same 
wards ; the untried were separated from the tried ; debtors were not 
associated with criminals; and the prisons were never hot-beds of 
disease and dens of pollution, from disregard of the commonest 
dictates of humanity. At no time in their history were the inmates 
compelled to bribe their gaolers to obtain the bare necessaries and 
decencies of life. 

In all these particulars the action of the Government of India, 
and of the Court of Directors of the late East India Company, were, 
at an early period, in advance of public opinion and practice at home. 

There was in each zillah or county a district gaol, in which all 
persons accused and convicted of crime were confined. The magis- 
trate was only required by law to visit his gaol once a week. Few 
saw it as often, and it was unentered for months by all when absent 
on circuit in their districts. The real charge of the prisoners was in 
the hands of the gaolers, an ill paid class of native functionaries, who 
lived by peculation and the sale of forbidden indulgences. In such 
circumstances discipline was of necessity lax, and imprisonment as 
an instrument of punishment of more than doubtful efficacy. The 
prisons obtained the sobriquet of the father-in-law's house, in which 
comfortable board, with tolerable lodging, combined with a moderate 
and purchasable amount of personal restraint, were enjoyed at the 
public expense. 

In the year above-mentioned (1838), the Bengal Prison Discipline 
Committee, which had been appointed to consider the whole subject 
of gaol management and discipline in India — of which Lord Macaulay 
was a member, and the present Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, the 
Hon. Sir J. P. Grant, K.C.B., the secretary — recommended the 
establishment of central penitentiaries in the centre of every seven or 
eight districts. They were to be under the management of keeper 
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European or native — on salaries sufficiently ample to secure the 
services of honest impartial men, of " good temper, sound judgment, 
" coolness, energy, and courage." 

These penitentiaries were to he provided with solitary and 
sleeping cells, and to he furnished with tread-wheels, cranks, and 
similar mechanical devices for the introduction of hard, wearisome, 
monotonous, uninteresting labour. In them were to be incarcerated 
all prisoners sentenced for more than one year to solitary confine- 
ment or hard labour. 

The strictest silence was to be enforced day and night, at work 
and at meals. Cooked rations were to be provided for each prisoner, 
to be eaten in solitude in his sleeping cell. If work at trades were to 
be permitted, which the Committee deemed undesirable, the same 
strict silence was, as far as practicable, to be enforced. 

The punishments for breaches of prison rules were to be solitude 
in darkness, and privation of food. If experience should prove 
whipping to be indispensable, it was to be authorized, under strict 
rules to prevent abuse, but not otherwise. The Committee did not 
think that such punishment would be necessary. 

The existing district gaols were to be extended so as to furnish the 
means of separating different classes of offenders by day and by 
night. They were to serve as houses of correction for all prisoners 
sentenced to solitary confinement, or to imprisonment with hard 
labour, for terms not exceeding one year. They were likewise to be 
used for the confinement of prisoners sentenced to simple imprison- 
ment without labour; for the safe custody of untried persons; and to 
contain a separate compartment for debtors, in all places that were 
unprovided with a civil gaol. All the different compartments were 
to be entirely separated from each other, and to be subdivided to 
such extent as to provide for the system of classification recom- 
mended by the Committee. The plan of work to be introduced was 
laid down, and special provision was made for the accommodation of 
the few prisoners of European habits who were likely to be sentenced 
to simple imprisonment. 

The compartment for untried prisoners was to be arranged so as 
to afford to each prisoner, if he wished it, " a small apartment to 
" himself, with a court to which he may have access ; or the means of 
" living with those prisoners only to whose society he may feel no 
" repugnance, and from whose society there may be no reason to fear 
" ill consequences to himself." 

The reasons for this most just and humane measure were detailed, 
together with the system of labour, discipline, and feeding that were 
to be observed. 

Lastly, the appointment of a special inspector of prisons for the 
provinces under the jurisdiction of each local government was 
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advised, to secure the good and uniform working of any general 
system of prison discipline. 

Of the above recommendations, the only one that has been fully 
carried into effect in Lower Bengal has been the last mentioned. 

By Act XVIII of 1844, the whole control and superintendence of 
the prisons of Bengal was vested in the magistrates and joint 
magistrates acting under the instructions of the sessions judges ; and 
in all matters relating to the gaols, the prisoners confined in them, 
the establishments belonging to them, and the places of banishment 
and transportation of prisoners, those officers were to be guided by 
the instructions of the local government. The gaols were thus taken 
from under the control of the Nizamut Adawlut. 

In 1853 the first prison inspector was appointed in Bengal. The 
office was stated to have been instituted for the purpose of assisting 
in the introduction of a stricter system of classification, management, 
and discipline ; to check all unnecessary expenditure, and render the 
labour of the convicts as productive and remunerative as possible ; 
and to employ to the best purpose the sums sanctioned for the con- 
struction of new prisons, or the repairs and alterations of old ones. 
The appointment was not intended to alter the existing system, 
which vested the immediate supervision of prisons in the sessions 
judges and the commissioners of the non-regulation provinces. 

The inspector was authorized to sanction any item of expenditure 
for an object of permanent utility, to an extent not exceeding 501., 
and to raise the allowance for gaol manufactures as much as might 
be required. All his proceedings and orders were reported to the 
Government for information, and when necessary, for sanction. His 
jurisdiction was limited to the gaols in the regulation provinces, the 
three northern districts of the south-western frontier agency, 
Darjeeling, Cachar, and the Kasial Hills. 

In November, 1855, the office was placed under my charge. 
In 1856 the gaols in Assam, Aracan, and the. two southern divisions 
of the Chota Nagpore agency were added to the jurisdiction of the 
inspector. In 1857 the powers and duties of the office were con- 
siderably extended. The entire control of the department, in ali 
save the medical care and treatment of the sick, was vested in the 
inspector, acting under the immediate orders of the Government. 
The disposal of prisoners sentenced to banishment and transportation, 
the release of prisoners labouring under incurable bodily infirmities, 
the revision of all orders passed by the magistrates regarding the 
appointment, punishment, and removal of officers on their gaol 
establishments, the sanctioning of rewards for the capture of escaped 
prisoners, the full and sole control over all prison expenditure, and 
the general management of the department, now form the duties and 
responsibilities of the officer in question. All his proceedings are 
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reported to the Government for information, and for sanction in such 
matters as he is not competent to dispose of under the rules and 
regulations in force. The duties of the sessions' judges are limited 
to visitation. The inspector is armed with the powers of a magis- 
trate in every prison in his jurisdiction. 

The rules for the management of the prisons in Bengal are 
contained in various acts, regulations, and circular orders. They 
have not yet been embodied in a regular prison code. 

The only other result of the recommendations of the Prison 
Discipline Committee was the establishment of a penitentiary at 
Deegah, near Patna, and of a prison to which the name of penitentiary 
was attached, at Hazareebaugh. The former was abandoned, after a 
few years' trial, from its extreme unhealthiness. As a place of 
punishment it was much dreaded. Its failure was entirely due 
to mismanagement, improper construction of buildings, and defective 
arrangements generally. The prison at Hazareebaugh was destroyed 
during the mutiny, and was utterly undeserving the name of a 
penitentiary. Beyond the employment of the convicts in handi- 
crafts, no provision was made in it to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the Prison Discipline Committee. 

The only prison now existing in Lower Bengal that approaches 
the character of a penitentiary is the Alipore gaol, which contains an 
average of from 1,200 to 1,500 prisoners, and in which the industrial 
occupation of the convicts has been carried to a high pitch of 
successful development. In no other respect is it, however, entitled 
to be classed with such institutions as the Millbank and Pentonville 
prisons, or the Mountjoy prison in Dublin. It is under the charge 
of an officer who is magistrate of the district in which it is placed, 
and who has not time to regulate its internal economy, or to make 
himself acquainted with the thousand minute circumstances that 
afford ample occupation for the whole time of experienced prison 
governors in Europe, who reside in their gaols, and have no other 
duties to perform. It is defective in construction, security being its 
chief and only merit, and affords none of the facilities for the intro- 
duction of such a system of discipline as was recommended by the 
Bengal Committee, and is now successfully carried out in all the 
central prisons of Great Britain. 

The other prisons, under the charge of the inspector, are fifty- 
three in number, and with the exception of the Crown gaols in 
Calcutta, and four or five small prisons in the Sonthal Pergunnahs, 
which are not under the control of that officer, include all places in 
the lower provinces devoted to the safe custody and punishment of 
criminals. To many of the zillah gaols, which are equivalent to the 
county prisons of England, are attached small subdivision lock-ups 
for the safe custody of persons accused of crime in the subdivisions, 
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provided with deputy magistrates, prior to their transfer to the 
zillah sessions' courts for trial. They usually contain from ten to 
thirty inmates, and are now about fifty in number. 

The prisons of the lower provinces are arranged in divisions, 
which usually correspond with the circles of the revenue department. 

They are enumerated below. 

Regulation Pbovinoes. 



1. Patna Division. 


Rungpore. 


6. Nuddeal Division 


Patna. 


Bograh. 


Nuddeah. 


Sarun. 


Dinagepore. 


Alipore. 


Behar. 


Maldah. 


Baraset. 


Sbahabad. 


Moorsbedabad. 


Jessore. 


Chumparun. 






Tirhoot. 


4. Dacca Division. 


7. Burdwan Division 




Dacca. 


Burdwan. 


2. Bhaugulpore 


Furreedpore. 


Hooghly. 


Division. 


Sylhet. 


Howrab. 


Bhaugulpore. 


Mymensing. 


Bancoorah. 


Monghyr. 


Backergunge. 


Beerbhoom. 


Purneah. 


5. Chittagono 


Midnapore. 


3. Rajshahve 


Division. 


8. Cuttack Division. 


Division. 


Chittagong. 


C attack. 


Rajshahye. 


Tipperah. 


Balasore. 


Pubna. 

No 


Noakholly. 

n-Begttlation Pboyin 


Pooree. 

CES. 


9. Chota Nagpore 


10. Aracan Division. 


Nowgong. 


Division. 


Akyab. 


Seebsaugor. 




Ramree. 


Durrung. 


Hazareebaagh. 


Sandoway. 


Debrooghnr. 


Lobardugga. 




Kassiah Hills. 


Maunbhoom. 


11. Assam Division. 


12. 


Singbhoom. 


Gowalparah. 


Cachar. 


Smnbulpore. 


Kamroop. 


Darjeeiing. 



All of the above are places of detention as well as of punishment. 



II. — Nature and Extent of the Statistical Information contained in 
the Bengal Prison Seturns. 

The only other topic on which I shall touch, before submitting to 
the meeting a few statistical facts concerning the prisons of Lower 
Bengal, has reference to the nature and extent of the statistical 
information required and obtained from the ofiicers serving 
under me. 
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"When the control of the prison department came into my hands, 
I found that the returns submitted to the Government were not 
only defective in many important particulars, but that the different 
statements were for different periods, some monthly, some quarterly, 
some half-yearly, and some annual ; and of the latter, part were for 
the official, and part for the calendar year. There was an absence of 
harmony in the whole working of the system in force which rendered 
it impossible to extract any sound conclusions from data so diverse, 
few of which could stand the test of strict scrutiny. 

My first care was to devise a scheme of returns that would 
embody the chief facts of interest counected with each prison, in the 
easiest manner consistent with accuracy. I adopted the form of 
monthly returns, abolishing all others, after consultation with the 
officers concerned, and with the sanction of the Government. 

The advantage of the monthly plan in India consists in the fact, 
that as all accounts and expenditure are adjusted monthly, all calcu- 
lations must be brought up to that period for the audit of bills. The 
period itself is short, and well defined, and as the calculations are 
not extended over an extraordinary length of time, great accuracy 
can be secured with comparatively little expenditure of time and 
trouble. 

The forms to be filled in are printed and sent from my office. 
They embrace the following points : the disposal of the whole 
number of persons in the prisons, tried and untried ; their distribu- 
tion in wards and hospitals ; the number admitted during the month; 
discharged by expiry of sentence ; released from any other cause ; 
escaped, executed, or dead ; their religion, caste, occupation prior 
to imprisonment, and state of education prior to admission. The 
mortality register contains the name, age, caste, birthplace, crime, 
and sentence, date and length of imprisonment, time of sentence 
unexpired, and disease or accident which had caused a fatal result. 
The statistics of cost are obtained from the monthly bills, in 
which all items are carefully accounted for. The whole are scruti- 
nized and verified in my office, all errors detected being immediately 
corrected. 

I find on referring to the proceedings of the International 
Statistical Congress held in London in 1860, under the presidency 
of His late Royal Highness the Prince Consort, that my records are 
still deficient in one or two points, considered of sufficient import- 
ance to place on permanent record. These I hope to be able to 
obtain hereafter. 

I should not have dwelt on these matters in a paper addressed to 
an association, by which the value of all statistical details necessary to 
illustrate so important a branch of judicial administration is fully 
recognised, were it not that the necessity and interest of such infor- 
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mation have recently been denied by some authorities in India, 
where I had to defend myself from the charge of devoting much time 
and trouble to the accumulation of useless facts and figures. I am 
glad, therefore, to be armed with the high authority of the Inter- 
national Congress in their resolution on the subject of prison 
statistics. I quote this resolution in the margin,* because it is buried 
in a big book which is not generally accessible abroad, as I failed to 
procure a copy of it in Calcutta last year. My system of returns 
has now been in operation for four years ; they are generally well 
understood by the officers in charge of the prisons ; the difficulties 
connected with their introduction have all been overcome, and I have 
every reason to believe that the results obtained are correct and 
trustworthy. 

Little that is accurate and reliable is known of India statistically. 
To so small an extent has the numerical method been applied to the 
investigation of the social condition and material progress of that 
great empire, that it seems to me to be additionally incumbent on all 
officers employed in the country, to omit no opportunity of collecting 
and recording such facts and observations in their respective depart- 
ments, as will, in the words of the first resolution adopted by the last 
Statistical Congress, " afford valuable materials whereby to institute 
" wise and permanent legal reforms, and furnish information of great 
" importance, illustrative of the social and moral wants of the 
" people." 

The following are the points on which I now submit such statis- 
tical details as I have been able to glean regarding prison manage- 
ment in Lower Bengal, viz. : 1. the number of prisoners in custody, 
and their disposal in 1859-60 ; 2. the dietary ; 3. sickness, and mor- 
tality ; 4. labour, and the means used for reformation by teaching of 
trades ; 5. cost ; 6. escapes and recaptures, and 7. education previous 
to imprisonment of the inmates of the goals under my charge. 



* Kesolution 13, Section Judicial Statistics. — " That the prison statistics should 
" exhibit the number of prisons, distinguishing those where persons are detained 
" from those where convicts are subject to punishment ; the system, discipline, and 
" accommodation in each prison ; the number of prisoners entered and disposed of 
" according to their age, sex, place of birth, trade or occupation, crime and punish- 
" ment ; the number of recommittals in the respective prisons ; the dietary and 
" the state of health, viz., the rate of mortality, number of cases of suicide and 
" insanity, the amount and value of work performed by, and the means used for 
" the reformation of prisoners by instruction, by lectures, by teaching of trades, 
" and other industrial occupations, and the results ; the cost of the prisons ; the 
" number of prison offences, and how punished; the escapes and attempts to escape; 
" the number released previous to the expiration of sentence, by licence or other- 
" wise, in relation to the crimes they had committed and the amount of punish- 
" men they had undergone." 
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III. — Prisoners in 



and (heir 
1859-60. 



Disposal in 1858-59 and 



The number of prisoners of all classes in custody in the fifty-four 
prisons above-mentioned, was in 1859-60, 71,467, against 75,141 of 
the previous year, viz. : — 





1858 


-59. 


1859 


-60. 


Number in Gaol on the 30th /Males .... 


21,024 
588 


21,612 
53,529 


18,782 
617 


19,399 
52,068 


Number admitted daring the /Males .... 


53,101 
428 


30,715 
1,353 






Total 


75,141 


71,467 





Showing in the latter year a decrease in the whole number of males 
accused of crime with a large increase in the number of females. 
Although the cost of food, and of other necessaries of life, had con- 
tinued to rise in Bengal, wages had increased in a corresponding 
ratio, so that high prices had not produced the want and misery that 
usually accompany them, and are among the fruitful sources of crime. 



Disposal of the above. 


1858-59. 


1859-60. 


Males. 


Females. 




Of the above there were — 












11,736 


12,341 


260 


12,601 




39,974 


36,012 


999 


37,011 
259 




1,447 


255 


4 




2,440 


2,444 


55 


2,499 
76 




145 


70 


6 


Remaining in Gaol on the 30th "1 
April J 


19,399 


18,375 


646 


19,021 




75,141 


69,497 


1,970 


71,467 
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Particulars of 
Prisoners Admitted during the Two Years. 



1858-59. 



1859-60. 



Committed to gaol by orders of the magisterial autho- "I 

rities J 

Committed to gaol by the civil, revenue, and excise "! 

authorities J 

Committed to gaol under sentence of courts-martial... 
Committed to gaol under special orders of the"! 

Government for reasons of State J 

Recaptured after escape 

Transferred from one district to another for trial 

Transferred from one district to another for banish- "I 

ment J 

Transferred from one district to another for trans- "I 

portation / 

Transferred from one district to another for benefit \ 

of health J 

Transferred from one district to another for release... 
Transferred from one district to another for special \ 

reasons j 

Transferred from one district to another after re- 1 

capture J 

Transferred from subdivision lock-ups to Sudder Gaols 
Kept in gaol while on the way from one district to ~| 

another J 

Number confined in subdivision lock-ups 

Total 



35,868 


39,862 


1,807 


1,353 


140 


223 


23 


178 


997 
968 


264 
1,624 


2,226 


914 


1,701 


988 


15 


442 


219 


361 


148 


912 


40 


50 


— 


4,324 


588 


573 


8,789 


— 



53,529 



52,068 



The prisoners in the subdivision lock-ups were incorporated in 
the returns of the Sudder Gaols in 1859-60. 



Particulars of the Transfers. 



1859-60. 



Transferred from one district to another for trial 

Transferred from one district to another for banish- "I 

ment / 

Transferred from one district to another for trans- \ 

portation J 

Transferred from one district to another for benefit 1 

of health J 

Transferred from one district to another for release... 
Transferred from one district to another for special "1 

reasons J 

Transferred from one district to another after re- "I 

capture J 

Transferred to lunatic asylums 

Transferred from subdivision lock-ups to Sudder Gaols 
Kept in gaol while in transit from one district to " 

another 




The transfers for special reasons were chiefly to relieve over- 
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crowded and sickly prisons. The lunatics were not criminals, but 
insane persons picked up by the police, or sent by their relatives for 
safe custody to the gaol, pending their transfer, after due inquiry 
and under proper authority, to the nearest lunatic asylum. 



Particulars of the Prisoners Released. 


1858-58. 


1859-60. 


Acquitted after trial by the magisterial authorities .... 


12,479 

1,893 

239 

141 

19,054 

1,542 

53 

113 

4,460 


14,360 

1,780 

159 






163 




18,988 

1,311 

15 








289 












39,974 


37,065 



The convicts released on account of extreme sickness were short 
term misdemeanants, whose sentences had nearly expired, and whose 
only chance of life was in being removed from sickly prisons, in most 
of which virulent epidemics prevailed at the time. Many of them 
were in the last stage of phthisis or pulmonary consumption, and 
were suffering from that disease when imprisoned. 

Disposal of the Prisoners (28,982) convicted in the Year 1869-60. 



Criminals, 

Sentenced for life, with labour 

„ without labour 

more than two years, with labour 

,, without labour.... 

2 years and above 1 year, with labour .... 

,, without labour 

1 year and under, with labour 

„ without labour 

To be confined until security be given, with labour .. . 

„ „ without labour 

To be discharged, without security, after a limited \ 

period, with labour J 

To be discharged, without security, after a limited 1 
period, without labour J 

Total 



Males. 



812 

1 

4,123 

50 

2,291 

373 

10,057 

7,957 

273 

129 

714 
28 



26,808 



Females. 



38 



31 

1 

35 

17 

267 

148 

2 

4 

10 



:i 



554 



Totals. 



851 
4,205 
2,716 

18,429 
408 

753 
27,362 
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Civil Prisoners (including Debtors, Revenue 
Defaulters, 8{c.) 

Under 1 month's imprisonment 

Of 1 and under 2 months 

» 3 j» 6 i, 

»» 6 „ 12 ,, 

Above 1 and less than 2 years 

»» 2 ,, o >, ' 

Above 3 years 

State prisoners 

Agency prisoners, S.W. Frontier 

Gang Robbers. 

Committed by the commissioner for the suppres- ~| 
sion of Dacoity J 

Total convicted 



Males. 



944 

2/5 

58 

38 

1 

58 

4 



1,378 



22 
96 



97 



28,401 



Females. 



22 
1 



25 



581 



Totals. 



966 

275 

59 

38 

1 

60 

4 



1,403 



22 
96 



99 



28,982 



To the English reader explanation is required of some of the 
points contained in the above enumeration. They are, however, 
connected with the judicial system of Bengal, and to discuss or detail 
them is foreign to the purpose of this paper. 



IV. — Bengal Prison Dietaries, past and present ; their Nature 

and Cost. 

The diet of prisoners in the gaols of the Lower Provinces has long 
been a vexed question, and is not yet determined. Prior to 1836 a 
certain money allowance was furnished to each prisoner, with which 
he purchased the food he preferred from shopkeepers, who were 
allowed access to the gaols. This allowance varied in the lower pro- 
vinces from about three-farthings to a penny and a half a-day, the 
average allowance being somewhat under a penny a head. The 
price of food was so low at the time that the criminals not only 
fared more sumptuously than agricultural labourers, but were able 
to save a portion of their allowance to remit to their families, to 
bribe their guards, or to form a purse for themselves when liberated. 
The disadvantages of such a system, and the superior efficacy of a 
regular plan of rations were pointed out by the Bengal Prison Dis- 
cipline Committee of 1838. Accordingly the ration system was 
adopted, and a tentative scale was introduced, consisting of two 
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pounds of dry rice, a pound of wood for cooking, and a small quan- 
tity of tobacco, which were issued daily. This scale was allowed to 
be worked with a considerable margin, until experience should 
determine a fit standard. A portion of the rice was permitted to be 
exchanged for a suitable supply of condiments. 

It was felt, even at this early period of inquiry into the matter, 
that in a country where honest labourers are compelled to lire upon 
a coarse variety of food just sufficient to maintain health and strength, 
and very often even below that standard, the difficulty, amounting to 
impossibility, would be experienced, of so feeding a prisoner, to keep 
him in health, as that he should not fare better than the class to 
which he belonged in a state of freedom from crime. 

The scheme proposed did not, however, work well, from being 
imperfectly understood, and not fully carried out. Accordingly, a 
few years later, in 1840, a further inquiry was instituted as to the 
extent to which the ration system had been introduced ; the prisoners 
who were exempt from it, with the reasons of their exemption ; the 
numbers who were messed together ; the articles of food allowed ; 
the extent to which the health of the prisoners had been affected by 
the measure ; and the means by which the system could be improved. 

The answers of the officers consulted showed that the ration 
system had very generally superseded the money allowances ; that no 
prisoners were exempt from it ; that the plan of messing had not 
been so generally introduced ; and that on the whole the plan had 
worked well. A few simple rules were introduced to cause the plan 
to be worked with regularity, and to allow a small increase of food in 
such cases as were certified by the medical officer to require it. 
Arrangements were also made to vary the food, vegetables, fish, and 
meat being united with the rice on alternate days. The food was 
purchased by contract, and examined as to its wholesomeness by the 
medical officers in charge of the prisons. 

Objections were raised, chiefly by the medical officers, to the 
sufficiency of the food for the maintenance of health, a large amount 
of prison disease being attributed to the dietary. In consequence of 
these objections, after consulting the Medical Board, in 1843, an 
increased scale of rations was adopted, and two cooked meals were 
allowed daily. The majority of the labouring population, and all 
indigent classes, have in Lower Bengal but one cooked meal daily, 
the morning meal usually consisting of dry, or cold food saved from 
the dinner of the previous day. 

The new scale allowed 32 ounces of food daily to non-labouring 
convicts, and 45 ounces to convicts sentenced to labour. The 
dietary of the former was composed of 22 ounces of rice, 6 ounces 
of dhal, 2 ounces of fresh vegetables, half an ounce of clarified butter, 
1 ounce of salt, and 1 ounce of condiments. The scale for working 
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convicts was the same in regard to salt and condiments, but granted 
a more liberal allowance of rice, a small increase of ghee or clarified 
butter, and on alternate days 8 ounces of fish or flesh, with every- 
day 4 ounces of vegetables. On the fish and flesh days, the quantity 
of rice issued was 26 ounces ; on the other days 28 ounces. Dhal 
was given to the extent of 6 ounces on the days when neither meat 
nor fish were allowed. Prisoners from the upper provinces were 
allowed wheaten flour instead of rice, and the amount of firewood 
was increased to 3 pounds weight daily. Tobacco was still 
continued 

This scale was soon suspected to be too liberal, and the cost of 
food was so much increased by it, that inquiry was again set on foot 
to reduce all superfluities, and to fix a more moderate and appro- 
priate scale. The result of the inquiry seemed to show that the 
convicts were much better fed than the free population of the same 
classes ; that they could not consume the whole of the allowance, 
and bartered the excess for forbidden indulgences; and that the 
very liberal dietary neutralized much of the deterring effects of 
imprisonment by rendering the prison popular in times of distress, 
and thus acting as a premium to crime. 

A new scale was adopted, reducing the food of non-labouring 
convicts to 314 ounces, and that of labouring convicts to 35£ 
ounces. 

This scale was introduced in 1851 ; it was intended to be ten- 
tative, and reports were directed to be sent in in three months, as 
to the results of the measures. These reports were all in favour of 
the new scale, whieh accordingly continued in use for some years, 
and is, in fact, still in use in the Lower Provinces. In 1857, however, 
a fresh inquiry was directed to be instituted, in consequence of the 
great mortality in some prisons, which was attributed by medical 
officers to the insufficiency of the food. Diarrhoea, dysentery, and 
scurvy were supposed to be the diseases so caused. 

The preponderance of evidence collected by the last inquiry 
tended to show that the existing diet scale is in excess of that of 
the poorer classes who form the bulk of the prisoners; that, with 
very few exceptions, it closely assimilates to that of the outside 
labouring population ; that in quality it is generally superior ; that 
in several of the prisons it caused a higher standard of health than 
is enjoyed by the free population of the same classes ; that in some 
of the gaols, the admissions and deaths from diseases associated with 
defective nutrition are so low, as to show that they could not have 
been influenced by the dietary; that in those gaols where diarrhoea 
and dysentery were most fatal and prevalent, other causes were in 
active operation that probably exerted more influence in the produc- 
tion of those zymotic diseases than the food ; that the defects in the 
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dietary were rather in the absence of variety, than in the quantity or 
quality of the rations, and that any modifications which it might be 
deemed desirable to introduce should be in the direction above 
indicated. 

Fifteen years were selected for the inquiry, — five during the 
existence of the money plan of purchase of food by the prisoners 
themselves,— five during the trial of the 32 and 45-ounce scale, and 
five during the present or 31^ and 35-ounce scale. The diseases 
investigated were dysentery, diarrhoea, scurvy, phthisis, and cholera, 
as those most likely to be influenced by the food. 

Tn the first five years from 1839-43, the labour of the convicts 
was partly out-door and partly in-door. The average cubical space 
for each prisoner was 356 feet, and the food was purchased by the 
convicts from the money allowance. The average number in custody 
was 52,763. The admissions and deaths were as follow : — 





1 

Admissions. 


2 
Deaths. 


3 

Ratio 

per Cent, to 

Strength. 


4 

Eatio 
per Cent, to 
Admissions. 




6,872 

6,359 

160 

62 

3,030 


1,070 

671 

2 

34 

1,269 


2-02 
1-27 

0003 

006 

2-40 


15-57 


Diarrhoea 


10-55 




1-25 




54-83 


Cholera 


41*88 







In the second, 1844-48, with labour as before, but the in-door 
work including various manufactures; the mean average of space 
365 cubic feet, the Medical Board diet-scale, and the average number 
of prisoners, 70,041, the results were : — 





1 
Admissions. 


2 
Deaths. 


3 

Ratio 

per Cent, to 

Strength. 


4 

Ratio 
per Cent, to 
Admissions. 


Dysentery 


9,060 

6,896 

310 

352 

3,203 


1,425 

704 

15 

108 

1,169 


203 
0-86 
002 
015 
1-66 


15*72 




8-75 


Scurvy 


4-83 




30*68 




36*49 







In the last lustrum, 1852-56, with similar labour, but a much 
larger proportion of convicts employed within the walls of the 
prison ; 424 cubic feet of space ; the diet scale now in use, and an 
average of 76,098, the results are subjoined ; — 
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1 

Admissions. 


2 

Deaths. 


3 

Ratio 

per Cent, to 

Strength. 


4 

Ratio 
per Cent, to 
Admissions. 




12,417 

8,801 

639 

513 

3,661 


1,868 

668 

24 

167 

1,615 


245 
0-87 
0-03 
021 
212 


1504 




759 




375 




32-55 




4411 







The mean average mortality of the three periods combined, was ; 
from dysentery 219, diarrhoea 0*97, scurvy 0*02, phthisis 015, 
cholera 2 - 03 per cent, of average strength. The ratios per cent, of 
admissions to average strength from the diseases mentioned during 
the three periods respectively, were 31'25, 28^29, and 34-20. 

Thus, although sickness had increased in the period of the present 
dietary, the mortality of that period was not in excess of the mean 
mortality of the whole fifteen years, and was very slightly in excess 
of that of the middle period. The difference is not such as can 
fairly be attributed to the dietary alone. 

It is now generally admitted that the quantity and quality af 
food sufficient to maintain an artizan or an agricultural labourer in 
health when at liberty, do not maintain the same standard of health 
in the same individual in confinement. 

On the other hand, while feeding above the standard procurable 
by the honest labourer is a premium upon crime, particularly in 
times of distress, diet ought not to be made an instrument of 
punishment to the detriment of health. The argument that a convict 
in gaol gets a larger amount of food, and daintier fare than an 
honest labourer of the same class, and that therefore the good living 
of the criminal is more a temptation than a discouragement to crime, 
is not in itself a valid reason for reducing the diet of offenders 
against the laws, if it can be proved that a larger amount and 
greater variety of food is absolutely required for the same man in 
confinement, than was adequate to maintain him in health when at 
large. 

All disciplinarians admit that the amount of food to which a 
convict is entitled should be the minimum needed to keep him in 
health and strength. It is abundantly evident, that from circum- 
stances which appear to be inseparable from incarceration in every 
part of the world, and in every variety of the human race which has 
been subjected to penal restraint, this amount is in excess of what is 
amply adequate to preserve the health and strength of the same 
classes and individuals in freedom. 

The point to consider is not what the honest labourer can obtain 
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by well-directed industry, but what is essential for the convict. To 
reduce the health and strength of a criminal, and to restore him to 
society less physically able to earn a livelihood than when he entered 
the prison, formed no part of his original sentence, and is, therefore, 
in excess of the requirements of the law. 

The chief defects of the Bengal dietary are its unvarying same- 
ness, and its application to many different races for whom it is not 
suited from their previous habits. The natives of all districts above 
Patna are more or less accustomed to wheaten flour as the basis of 
their diet. The G-arrows, Sontals, Coles, and Mughs, although 
habituated to a poorer and more precarious dietary than that of the 
prisons, are in the habit of consuming flesh to a much greater extent 
than is allowed in that dietary. The inhabitants of the eastern 
provinces, of the coast, and of all districts with an extended water 
shed, are used to the consumption of fish, often in an advanced state 
of putrefaction, yet, from early habit, consistent with a high standard 
of health. 

The climatic and endemic influences of the different tracts of 
country embraced in the extended area subject to the Government 
of Bengal, are very considerable, and can by no means be safely 
disregarded in framing a prison dietary that shall be suitable to all. 
The ethnological differences of the various races who are inmates of 
the prisons under my charge, are greater than those of the different 
nations of Europe. The Mugh, the Bengali, and the Garrow, differ 
as much from each other, and from the Behari and the Seikh, as the 
Spaniard and the Italian differ from the Englishman. 

To construct a dietary that should meet all these different 
characters, without losing sight of the primary object of imprison- 
ment, was therefore a matter of rery considerable difficulty. Again, 
although the scientific inquiries which have lately been conducted on 
the subject of food have thrown much light upon it, the essential 
conditions and proportions of a healthy and wholesome dietary, to 
meet the varying conditions of life, have not yet been determined. 
Dr.Christison, a deservedly esteemed authority upon the subject, has 
stated, that " experience has shown that the most successful dietaries 
" for bodies of men, deduced from practical observations, contain car- 
" boniferous and nitrogenous food in the proportion of about three of 
" the former to one of the latter, by weight." The results of twenty- 
two years' experience of this eminent and cautious practical observer, 
had not produced a single exception to this rule. Dr. Christison fixed 
on 28 ounces of food, of which seven are nitrogenous, as the most 
suitable standard for the maintenance of health under continuous 
exertion. 

The very valuable researches of Dr. Eorbes "Watson on the 
chemical composition and dietetic value of the food grains of India, 
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have enabled me to construct new diet tables upon the principles 
above enunciated. These tables are at present under consideration. 

Since they were drawn up I have become acquainted with the 
excellent reports of Dr. E. Smith and Mr. Milner on various points 
connected with the health of prisoners in England, which show that 
from the prison dietaries at home a considerable amount of unneces- 
sary and injurious waste of vital power occur, that are deserving of 
the most serious attention. I quite concur with those gentlemen in 
thinking that the time has now arrived for a careful reconsideration 
of the whole question, and that our prisons at home and abroad 
afford an unrivalled field for the proper prosecution of such an 
inquiry. It has a most important bearing on the health and happi- 
ness of the labouring classes generally, irrespective of its interest as 
regards the prisoners under punishment. 

With respect to the convicts in the prisons of the Lower Pro- 
vinces of the Bengal Presidency, I am of opinion that the simplest 
and safest plan will be to fix a minimum scale of quantity, founded 
upon the rules laid down by Dr. Cbristison, and within that scale to 
vary the quality and variety of the rations issued in strict accordance 
with the ordinary habits of the labouring population of the district. 
Those who are idle need a smaller amount of food to repair waste 
and wear and tear than those who are sentenced to labour; the 
scale for labouring should, therefore, be higher than that for non- 
labouring convicts. 

The following are the four different diet scales that I have sug- 
gested : — 

1. For Bengalees, Assamese, and the People of Orissa. — Rice 
feeders. For non-labourers. — 80 ounces daily, consisting of 18 
ounces of rice, 6 ounces of dhal, 4 ounces of fresh vegetables, with 
2 ounces daily of salt, oil, and condiments in equal parts, on 
Mondays, "Wednesdays, Fridays, and Sundays ; and on the remaining 
days, 18 ounces of rice, 2 ounces of dhal, and 8 ounces of fresh vege- 
tables, with the same allowance of salt, oil, and condiments. 

For Labouring Convicts. — 34 ounces of food daily, viz., on the 
first three days above-mentioned, 20 ounces of rice, 4 ounces of dhal, 
4 ounces of vegetables, and 4 ounces of fish or flesh (mutton and beef) 
with 2 ounces of salt, oil, and condiments. On Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays, 20 ounces of rice, 4 ounces of dhal, and 8 ounces of 
fresh vegetables, with the same allowance of oil, salt, and condiments. 
On Sundays all classes receive non-labouring rations, it being a day 
of rest. 

2. For Natives of Sehar, the N.W. Provinces, and the Punjab. — 
These are chiefly consumers of wheaten flour, but in Behar, and 
wherever it is procurable, rice also is eaten, to a smaller extent. 
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Non-labouring Scale. — 30 ounces of food. On Mondays, "Wed- 
nesdays, Fridays, and Sundays, 8 ounces of wheaten flour, 10 ounces 
of rice, 4 ounces of dhal, and 6 ounces of fresh vegetables, with 
2 ounces of salt, oil, and condiments. On Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays, 8 ounces of flour, 10 ounces of rice, 6 ounces of dhal, 
and 4 ounces of fresh vegetables, with the same amount of salt, oil, 
and condiments. 

Labouring Scale. — 34 ounces of food. On Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays, 10 ounces of wheaten flour, 12 ounces of rice, 
2 ounces of dhal, 4 ounces of fresh vegetables, and 4 ounces of fish 
or flesh, with the same amount of salt, oil, and condiments. On the 
other days of the week, 10 ounces of flour, 12 ounces of rice, 6 ounces 
of dhal, jand 4 ounces of vegetables, with the same allowance of 
salt, oil, and condiments. On Sundays the working prisoners receive 
non-labouring rations. The flour is made up into unleavened cakes. 

3. For Coles, Southals, Qarrows, and Sill Tribes generally. — 
These people are omnivorous, scantily clothed, live much exposed to 
all weathers, and enjoy a precarious supply of food, as compared with 
those mentioned in scales Nos. 1 and 2. 

Non-labouring Scale. — 30 ounces of food; consisting on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, Fridays, and Sundays, of 20 ounces of rice, 4 ounces of 
vegetables, 4 ounces of fish or flesh, and 2 ounces of salt, oil, and 
condiments, in equal parts, or one-third of an ounce of each for each 
meal. On the other days, 18 ounces of rice, 10 ounces of fresh 
vegetables, and the same allowance of salt, oil, and condiments. 

Labouring Scale. — 34 ounces of food, viz., on three days of the 
week, 20 ounces of rice, 8 ounces of vegetables, 4 ounces of fish or 
flesh, and the same allowance as above of oil, salt, and condiments. 
On the three other week days, 20 ounces of rice, 10 ounces of vege- 
tables, 2 ounces of fish or flesh, and the usual amount of salt, oil, and 
condiments. On Sundays, non-labouring rations. 

4. For Chinamen, Burmese, and Mughs. — All omnivorous, and 
accustomed to a more ample dietary than the above, Eice forms 
still the bulk of their food. 

Non-labouring Scale. — 30J ounces of food 5 consisting on all days 
of 22 ounces of rice, 4 ounces of vegetables, 4 ounces of fish or flesh, 
an ounce of a condiment called gnapee, and an ounce and a-half of 
salt and ordinary condiments. 

Labouring Scale. — 34 ounces and a-half of food, viz., on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, 24 ounces of rice, 4 ounces of vegetables, 
4 ounces of fish or flesh, an ounce of gnapee, and an ounce and a-half 
of salt and condiments. On the three other week days, 24 ounces of 
rice, 6 ounces of vegetables, 2 ounces of fish or flesh, and the same 
amount of gnapee and condiments. On Sundays all receive non- 
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labouring rations. Gnapee is a Burmese luxury, of which the basis is 
fish in an advanced state of decomposition, mixed up with spices of 
different sorts. 

In all the scales aboveTmentioned, the amount of vegetables is 
free of all refuse, and the meat without bones. The proportion of 
heat givers and flesh formers is not in exact conformity with the 
proportions fixed by Dr. Christison, as the convicts in Bengal are not 
subject to the same amount of wear and tear and exposure as the 
British soldier in the field, for whom Ohristison's scale was adopted. 

V. — Sickness and Mortality of Prisoners in the Lower Provinces. 

The prisons of the Lower Provinces of the Bengal Presidency 
seem to have been unhealthy from their very origin. The early 
records of siokness and mortality are incomplete and imperfect in 
many important particulars, but, such as they are, the average of 
deaths to strength, as stated by them, appear never to have been less 
than 6 per cent., or 60 per 1,000. 

In the Bengal Prison Discipline Beport, published in 1838, it is 
stated that, '< excepting in the western districts of Bengal, the mor- 
" tality of prisoners under the Bengal and Bombay Governments is 
" not greater than we should have anticipated, considering that they 
" belong either to the poorest and worst fed, or to the most dissi- 
" pated classes of the people." The average mortality in the last 
four years has been in the Lower Provinces 8'33 per cent., viz. : — 



1833 

'34 

'35... 

'36 

Total.... 



Strength. 



19,420 
20,008 
18,720 
22,368 



80,516 



20,129 



Deaths. 



1,864 
1,684 
1,367 
1,796 



6,711 



1,678 



Ratio. 



9-06 
8*42 
7-30 
8-03 



8-33 



Note. — Of the deaths referred to 6-61 per cent, were from ordinary 
and 1*72 per cent, from pholera." 



The highest continuous mortality in those years was at Sheerghottee, 
where it ranged for the four years at 2620, 25-95, 25-, and 28490. 
The station was accordingly abolished, and the gaol abandoned. The 
mortality that most nearly approached the ratios above-mentioned, 
was in a gang of prisoners employed on the Benares Boad, when 167 
died out of an average of 189, or 87*09 per cent. In both of the 
instances above-mentioned, the excessive mortality was doubtless due 
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to the employment of the convicts in clearing away jungle for the 
formation of the Grand Trunk Road. Frightful mortality, from the 
same cause, occurred in subsequent years among gangs of free 
labourers on the Saepore Road, and on the road unsuccessfully 
attempted to be cut from Chittagong to Akyab, in Eastern Bengal. 

A mortality not very far removed from the above occurred in the 
two first years of the recent occupation of Port Blair, in the Anda- 
mem Islands, from similar causes. The clearing of primeval forests in 
the tropics is always a dangerous proceeding, and is invariably 
attended with great loss of life to the pioneers in such work. 

The highest mortality of recent years in Bengal happened at 
Akyab in 1858, where, of an average of 384 prisoners, 301 died, or in 
the proportion of 78*38 per cent. The primary cause of this fearful 
loss of Jife was the employment of the convicts to build a searwall in 
a salt marsh. Independent of this, the year 1858 was the most 
sickly of the last quarter of a century in Bengal. Fatal epidemics of 
cholera and fever traversed the length and breadth of the land in that 
year. 

The mortality in Lower Bengal for the ten years preceding 1859 
was as follows : 



1840.. 
'50.. 
'51.. 
'52.. 
'53.. 
'54.. 
'55.. 
'56.. 
'57.. 
'58... 



Average of 1 
thelOyears/ 



1859.. 



Ratio of Deaths 
from 

Cholera. 



1-37 
0-77 
1-26 
2-48 
2-31 
1-02 
1-71 
1-89 
2-21 
1-77 



V68 



1-75 



Ratio of Deaths 

from 
Ordinary Diseases. 



4-51 
4-19 
4-26 
5-71 
7-16 
5-12 
6-83 
7-65 
9-88 
11-75 



6-7Q 



9-07 



Total. 



5-88 
4-96 
5-52 
8-19 
9-47 
614 
8-64 
9-54 
12-09 
13-52 



8-38 



10-82 



Showing an increase in 1859 over the decennial mortality of 0*07 per 
cent, from cholera, and of 2*37 from ordinary diseases ; but a consider- 
able decrease of mortality, as compared with the two preceding years. 
In 1860, the ratio of deaths rose again to 13'37. In that year the 
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average number of prisoners in custody was 18,214, the number of 
deaths 2,347, as follows, viz.: — 



From Cholera 

„ Dysentery 

„ Diarrhoea 

„ Fever 

„ Phthisis 

„ Other diseases 

„ Accidental deaths.. 

„ Suicidal 



729 

803 

281 

96 

99 

274 

64 

1 



or 4 - 00 per cent, 

„ 4-40 

., 1-54 

„ 0-52 

„ 0-54 

„ 2-05 

„ 0-29 

„ 0-01 



2,347 



1337 



being in excess, that of the previous annual and decennial rates. 

The inorease in this year was due entirely to cholera and 
dysentery, the latter in very many cases a sequela of the former. 

In 1859 the deaths were arranged for the first time, according to 
the classification of the Registrar-General of England. I attempted 
to introduce this form into Bengal five years previously, but it was 
overruled by the medical authorities of that time, who objected to 
change the system then in use. The purely medical concerns of the 
prisons of Bengal are not under my charge ; I have in consequence 
been unable to introduce many other changes that are necessary to 
render the returns accurate and trustworthy for statistical and other 
purposes. In 1857, 1 drew up special and detailed instructions on 
the subject, by the adoption of which much light would have been 
rapidly thrown on this important branch of prison economy. They 
were not adopted for the same reason that caused the rejection of the 
forms of the Begistrar-Q-eneral. 

An abstract of the strength of prisoners, and the ratio of deaths 
from cholera and from ordinary diseases in each of the fifty-four 
gaols of the Lower Provinces, is subjoined for the ten years ending 
in March, 1859. 





Strength 
of Prisoners. 


From 
Ordinary 
Diseases, 


From Cholera. 


Total 




6065 

4802^ 

5761-H 

4795* 

2720f 

4798 

4627 

6531* 

4367* 

6226 


5-04 

6-56 

10-35 

5-76 

8-27 

7-06 

14-41 

10-52 

6-14 

7-26 


1-40 
1-56 
1-23 
1-60 
1-47 
1-65 
8-77 
2-12 
4-72 
3-51 


6-44 




7-97 


Behar 


11-58 




7-36 
9-74 




Tirhoot 


8-71 
23-18 






12-64 




10-74 




10-77 
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Pubna 

Rungpore 

Bograh 

Dinagepore .... 

Maldah 

Moorshedabad 

Dacca 

Furreedpore .... 

Sylhet 

Mymensing .... 



Backergunge . 

Chittagong 

Tipperah 

Noakliolly 

Nuddeah 

Alipore 

Baraset 

Jessore 

Burdwan 

Hooghly 



Howrah 

Bancoorah 

Beerbhoom ... 

MidnapOre 

Cuttack 

Balasore 

Pooree 

Hazareebangh 
Lohardugga ... 
Maunbboom ... 



Singbhoom 
Sumbulpore 

Akyab 

Ramree 

Sandoway .... 
Gowalparah 
Kamroop ..., 
Nowgong ..., 
Seebsaugor..., 
Durrung 



Debroogbtur .. 
Kassiah Hills.. 

Cachar 

Darjeeling 



Strength 
of Prisoners. 



2066 

4278 

1722 

6858 

1015 

3530 

7223 

4015 

4989Jj 

4658 

5636 
2861 
4514 
2810 
4493 
10953 
2434 
6247 
5203 
5646 

968 
4131 
3702 
6821 
2620 
1434 
1020 
6726 
2172 
2449 

1537 

1159 

3279 

3723 

1941 

1421 

1678 

1081-ft 

1179-Ji 

16884 

6HA 
457 
479 
327 



Ratio of Deaths 

from Ordinary 

Diseases. 



508 
1323 
644 
9-69 
4-82 
8-35 
3-88 
2-66 
5-05 
6-22 

5-59 
4-72 
4-23 
2-21 
3-34 

12-48 
4-95 
4-22 
5-96 

10-56 

6-40 
3-87 
615 
5-88 
6-34 
2-79 
3-72 
5-85 
7-92 
5-18 

5'66 
1302 
13-60 
8-51 
8-55 
901 
6-61 
3-42 
712 
3-55 

4-25 

6-26 

1-25 

11-31 



Batio of 

Deaths from 

Cholera. 



0-82 
0-84 
1-16 
1-46 
2-46 
2-58 
058 
025 
1-20 
0-54 

2-62 
1-40 
1-48 
0-53 
004 
1-26 
0-50 
104 
207 
3-49 

0-21 
107 
0-73 
201 
0-95 
1-32 
0-88 
0-91 
0-55 
4-94 

4-62 
1-82 
2-04 
0-46 
016 
2-53 
2-68 
2-31 
0-51 
1-30 

0-33 
0- 

2-30 
0- 



Total. 



5-90 

14-07 

7-60 

11-15 

7-28 

10-93 

4-46 

2-91 

6-25 

6-76 

8-21 
6-12 
5-71 
2-74 
3-38 

13-74 
4-89 
5-26 
803 

14-05 

6-61 
4-94 
6-88 
789 
7-29 
411 
460 
6-76 
8-47 
1012 

10-28 

14-84 

15-64 

8-97 

871 

11-54 

9-29 

5-73 

7-63 

4-85 

4-58 

5-25 

355 

11-31 



In the accompanying tabular statement, I have attempted to 
arrange the prisons under my charge in the order of their healthiness 
during the year 1859, and have shown also the mortality of that 
year, as compared with the decennial period immediately preceding 
it:— 
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Names or 
Gaols. 



MOBTALITT IN 1859. 



Deaths from 
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<5 H 


8 


5 





8 





5 


1 


(i 


2 


18 





2 


1 


12 





5 


1 


14 


2 


2 





4. 


1 


85 


6 


28 





48 





26 


8 


7 





26 





11 





25 


1 





5 


12 





10 


2 


11 


1 


19 


11 





6 


8 





19 


fi 


40 


28 


41 


9 


82 


5 


26 


4 


28 





90 


16 


26 


1 


8 





29 





11 





20 





59 


15 


46 


18 


19 


8 


39 


11 


9 


8 


44 


5 


56 


8 


116 


4 


274 


80 


91 


1 


74 


86 


47 


89 


9 





66 





64 


4 


56 


66 



Ratio of Deaths. 







Sj 


8 


.2 " 


1 


=-5 


fi" 


0-99 


0-00 


1-18 


0-00 


1-84 


0-26 


1-87 


0-63 


2-92 


000 


215 


107 


8 '44 


0-00 


2'94 


0-59 


3-54 


0-61 


4-16 


0-00 


8-67 


0-92 


4 75 


0-72 


5'54 


0-00 


8-56 


O-OO 


5 88 


0-62 


6-25 


0-00 


6-29 


0-00 


6-62 


O'OO 


6-47 


0-26 


0-00 


6-84 


6'89 


0-00 


5'92 


1-18 


6-78 


0-«2 


4-81 


2-78 


o-oo 


7-69 


7-89 


0-00 


«-60 


8-08 


5-82 


3-73 


7-50 


1-6* 


8-00 


1-25 


9-02 


1-39 


11-24 


0-00 


9-76 


1-73 


11-15 


0-48 


11-59 


0-00 


12-03 


0-00 


12-08 


0-00 


12-42 


0-00 


11-04 


2-81 


10-09 


3-94 


12-25 


1-94 


11-71 


3-80 


7-96 


7-08 


14-01 


1-69 


14'89 


0-80 


16-78 


0-54 


14-76 


1-61 


16-57 


0-18 


12-84 


8-97 


9-64 


8-01 


20-00 


0-00 


17-64 


2-41 


20-91 


1-81 


17-02 


16-71 



AVERAGK 

Mortality 

during the Teh 

Yeaks 

Preceding 1859. 



Ratio of Deaths. 
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O £ 


o 






M H 


n 


4-32 


1-25 


4-83 





45 


3-40 





07 


2-20 





45 


5-03 


l 


61 


2-90 


l 


25 


6-61 





77 


4-53 





82 


2-47 





26 


4-84 


1 


70 


8-40 


1 


21 


8-77 





59 


5-88 





54 


5-42 


2 


40 


8-79 


1 


34 


7-68 





60 


5-95 


1 


26 


8-28 


1 


06 


4-79 


1 


87 


8-42 


1 


55 


8 16 


4 


18 


6-44 





66 


6-78 


2 


67 


4-64 


6 


92 


1-60 


1 


86 


5-60 





83 


6-28 





K6 


4-77 


1 


04 


5-28 


2 


44 


7 01 


2 


22 


6-53 


1 


18 


4-43 


1 


65 


9-46 


8 


69 


7-57 


1 


32 


3-89 





11 


8-74 





17 


3 09 





29 


704 


2 


00 


6-50 


8 


52 


9-58 


1 


89 


4-70 


3 


53 


6-86 


1 


27 


8-55 


2 


02 


6-71 





81 


7-17 





49 


7-74 


1 


46 


10-40 





81 


10-06 


1 


33 


6-01 


1 


70 


14-30 


8 


29 


6-93 





(X) 


12-52 





72 


11-86 


2 


28 


5-28 


8-26 



Difference between 1859 and 

the previous 

Decennial Avebage. 



In Ratio of 

Mortality 

by Ordinary 

Diseases. 



In Ratio of 

Mortality 
by Cholera. 



In Total 
Ratio of 
Mortality. 



1. Jessore 

2. Baraset. ... 
8. Nuddeah... 
4. Noakholly., 
6. Tipperah... 
6. Balasore .. 



7. Hazareebaugh 

8. Pubna 

9. Furreedpore .. 

10. Maldah 

11. Pooree i.„ 

12. Dacca ...< 

13. Mymensing 

14.. Midnapore 

15. Bancoorah ..... 

16. Seebsaugor 

17. Beerbhoom 

18. Burning 

1». Sylhet 

20. Nowgong 

21. Moorshedabad 
S2. Bograh <.., 

23. Kamroop 

24. Maunbhoom .. 

25. Cachar 

26. Kassiah Hills., 

27. Cnttack 

28. Patna 

29. Backergunge .. 

80. Tirhoot 

81. Shahabad 

82. Chittagong 

88. Hooghly 

84. Chumparun .... 

85. Howrali* 

36. Sandoway 

87. Debrooghnr .... 

88. Sumbulpore* .. 

89. Rajshahye .*... 

40. Monghyr.. ...... 

41. Singbhoom ...*. 

42. Sarun 

43. Gowalparah .... 

44. Lohardugga .... 
46. Ramrcc 

46. Dinagepore..... 

47. Alipore 

48. Behar 

49. Bnrdwan 

60. Bltaugutpore .. 

61. Darjeelingt 

62. Rungrpore 

63. Akyab 

64. Pnrneah 



508 
265 
374 
319 
445 

93 
348 
170 
395 

48 
109 
694 
505 
778 
483 
112 
413 
166 
386 

73 
174 
169 
162 
395 

78 



241 
91 
161 
534 
456 
155 
883 
118 
314 
376 
735 
1866 
549 
654 
487 
45 
374 
306 



30 



0-99 

118 

1-60 

2-50 

2-92 

3-22 

3-44 

3-58 

4 05 

4 16 

4-59 

5-47 

6'54 

5-56 

6-00 

6 25 

6-29 

6-62 

6-78 

6-84 

6 89 

7-10 

7-40 

7-59 

7-69 

7-89 

8-68 

9-05 

9-14 

9-25 

10-41 

11-24 

11-49 

11-68 

11-59 

12-03 

12-08 

12-42 

1S-8S 

14-08 

14-19 

15-01 

15-04 

15-60 

15-69 

16-82 

16 -87 

16-76 

16-81 

17-66 

20-00 

20-05 

22-22 

33-73 



8-57 
6-28 
8-47 
2-65 
6-64 
4-15 
7-28 
6-35 
2-78 
6-54 
4-61 
4-86 
6-42 
7-82 
5-13 
8 '18 
7-21 
4-28 
6-66 
4-97 

12-84 
7-09 
9 86 

11-46 
3-36 
6-33 
7-09 
5-81 
7 72 
9-23 
7-71 
5-98 

13-04 
8-89 
4-00 
8-91 
3 38 
9-04 

10-02 

11-47 
8-23 
7-18 

10-67 
7-02 
7-60 
9-20 

11-21 

11-88 
6-71 

22-59 
6 93 

13-24 

18-63 
8'54 



1-07 

0~27 
0-98 

0-14 
1-59 

0-34 
8-39 
1-68 



0-27 



0-87 
0-55 
2 22 
0-99 
2-49 
6-81 
0-81 
8-68 
7-70 
8-29 
8-99 
5.88 
4-54 
0-51 
7-56 
5-85 

7-80 
7-72 
8-04 
4-36 
6-52 
7-88 

18-07 
5-12 
9-56 

11-74 



3-33 

3-70 
2-06 
0-33 
2-11 
0-75 
3-07 
1-59 

0-68 



84 



1-43 



3-42 
1-27 
0-62 



1-60 



0-69 



4-66 



0-19 
0-18 



0-25 



0-13 



5-29 
0-58 

5-83 

1-22 
2-69 

0.21 



2-06 

2 08 
5-06 
1-28 
31 

0-80 

2~27 

1~69 
18 45 



1-26 
0-46 



1-61 
18 

0-77 
0-28 

1-70 
0-29 

0-61 
2-40 
0-72 
0-60 
1-26 
1-05 
1-61 

4^18 

1-96 
4-14 

0-88 



0-80 
0-97 

1-56 
1-86 
0-89 
0-11 
17 
0-29 
2-00 
0-71 

1-59 



0-92 
115 
0-28 

0-97 



111 



0-87 



2-34 
0-07 
1-87 

0-01 



4-33 
8-56 
1-69 
8-24 
1'42 
0-02 
2-70 
6-26 



7'59 
3-12 
8-70 
8-38 
8-83 
2-66 
6-96 
7-88 
4-47 
8-68 
8 08 
7-12 
5-16 
5-37 
10-10 

18 07 
6-81 

8-69 
25-19 



* The averages of these Gaols have been given for only seven years, they having been established in 1852. 

t Ditto ditto " it having come under the Bengal Government in 1859. 
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From the above it will be perceived, that with the same diet and 
labour, and as much uniformity as could be ensured in the system of 
prison discipline, the mortality varied from a fraction less than 1 per 
cent, at Jessore, to 33*73 per cent, at Purneah. In the latter prison 
the mortality was exceptional, and no less than 25 - 19 per cent, in 
excess of the previous decennial rate; The first-mentioned prison 
was for many years one of the most unhealthy in Bengal. 

In the subjoined table are shown the deaths from the causes 
mentioned during the several months of the years 1858, and 1859. 
The influence of season on sickness and mortality has not yet been 
properly investigated in India. It is one of very considerable impor- 
tance, and it is to be hoped will hereafter receive the attention it 
merits and requires. 
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Deaths from 




Dysentery. 


DlARRHXEA. 


Cholera. 


Phthisis. 




In 1868. 


In 1869. 


In 1858. 


In 1859. 


In 1868. 


In 1859. 


In 1868. 


In 1859. 


Months 


a* 

1. 


•ss 
•si 

a* 


.4 
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ss 

•u 
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.2 8 


00 
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ij 
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eg 

o X 
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O* 
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34 

m bO 
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Sis 
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es 

03 

ft 
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o 5j 
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5 

ed 

03 
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■> 5? 
■S 5 

■*- bo 
O eti 
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43 

ft 


s 4, 

if 

•si 


January ... 
February. . 


20,072 
20,434 
20,681 
21,132 
21,261 
21,476 
21,686 
20,896 
20,765 
20,699 
19,989 
19,587 


19,436 
19,269 
19,318 
19,611 
19,506 
19,792 
19,838 
19,786 
19,494 
17,219 
20,934 
20,460 


67 

78 

39 

64 

94 

100 

108 

100 

124 

109 

99 

66 


0-34 
0-39 
19 
0*30 
0-44 
0-46 
0-60 
48 
0-60 
0-63 
0-50 
0-34 


39 

28 
33 
58 
41 
52 
51 
64 
82 
80 
92 
119 


0-20 
0-16 
0«17 
0-30 
0-21 
0-26 
0-26 
0-32 
0-42 
0-47 
0-44 
0-68 


22 
26 
35 
35 
42 
51 
34 
32 
39 
30 
40 
35 


11 
0-12 
17 
17 
0-20 
0-24 
16 
015 
0-18 
0-14 
0-20 
18 


19 
20 
16 

27 
21 
26 
16 
28 
42 
41 
54 
32 


0-10 
10 
0-08 
14 
0-11 
0'13 
008 
14 
0-21 
0-24 
0-26 
016 


13 
2 
91 
95 

24 
60 
27 
17 
4 
8 
21 
4 


06 
0-001 
0-44 
0-45 
11 
0-28 
0-12 
08 
02 
0-04 
10 
0-02 


5 
7 
16 
SO 
56 
24 
45 
17 
10 
35 
63 
35 


0-02 
03 
008 
16 
0-28 
0'12 
0-23 
09 
05 
0-20 
0-30 
17 


- 


~ 


10 

9 

7 

23 

11 

9 

6 

8 

7 

18 

19 




0-05 
0-05 
0-04 
0-12 
0-06 
0-05 
0-03 
0-02 
0-03 
10 
0-0» 
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September 
October.... 
November 
December. 


Total... 


248,567 


234,552 


1,048 


0-42 


739 


0-32 


420 


0-17 


342 


0-15 


336 


15 


342 


015 


- 


- 


131 


0-06 


Mean \ 
Average ) 


20,714 


19,546 


- 


5-06 


- 


3.78 


- 


2 03 


- 


1-75 


- 


1-77 


- 


1-76 


- 


- 


- 


0-67 
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In 1858. 
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In 1858. 


In 1859. 
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January ... 

February.. 
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September. 
October. ... 
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- 


- 


6 

8 

7 

15 

11 

8 

6 

10 

IS 

12 

18 

12 


0-03 
0-04 
0-0* 
0-08 
0-06 
01 
03 
05 
07 
007 
0-08 
06 


77 
60 

83 
79 
71 
76 
70 
88 
85 
103 
104 
70 


38 
0-29 
0-40 
0-37 
0-33 
0-35 
0-32 
0-42 
0-41 
0-50 
0-52 
36 


31 
17 

26 
30 
33 
37 
14 
30 
27 
41 
65 
60 


16 
0-09 
13 
0-15 
0-17 
19 
07 
0-15 
0-14 
0-24 
0-31 
0-29 
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179 
165 

248 
278 
231 
287 
239 
237 
252 
250 
264 
176 


0-89 
0'81 
1-20 
1-29 
108 
1-33 
1-10 
113 
1-21 
121 
1-32 
0-89 


in 

91 
106 
188 
177 
155 
841 
154 
182 
229 
315 
267 


0-57 
0-47 
0-56 
0-96 
0-91 
0-78 
0-71 
0-78 
0'93 
1 33 
1-50 
1-30 


the monthly deaths under the heads of phthisis 
other causes, were not ascertained, they were in- 
er head of "all other diseases," hence no com- 
as respects them be made with the results shown 


Total.. 


- 


- 


121 


0-06 


966 


0-39 


410 


0-17 


- 


- 


31 


0-01 


2,800 


118 


2,116 


0-90 


In 1868 
fever, and 
eluded und 
parison can 
this year. 


Mean \ 
Average j 


- 


- 


- 


0-62 


- 


4-66 


- 


2 10 


- 


- 


- 


16 


- 


13-62 


- 


10-82 



No exact inferences can be deduced from so short a period of 
time. 

My returns are not yet sufficiently exact, from causes beyond my 
control, to afford definite information upon many points necessary 
to explain the exact causes of the great sickness and mortality above 
referred to. 

The following brief abstract of the results already obtained, 
since the prisons were placed under my charge, are not without 
interest. 
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As respects the length of time those who died were in. prison 
prior to their decease, there were in — 





1854-55. 


1855-56. 


1856. 


1857. 


1858. 


1859. 


Total. 




211 
165 
225 
205 

447 


529 
228 
365 
291 
606 


394 
296 
312 
280 
551 


526 
306 
370 

379 
478 
61* 


776 
508 
550 
308 
320 
338 


426 
255 
368 
484 
385 
198 


2,862 


6 months and above 3 months 
1 year, and above 6 months .... 


1,758 
2,190 
1,947 
3,322 




67 






Total 


1,253 


2,019 


1,838 


2,120 


2,800 


2,116 


. 







* In sixty-one cases the length of time the deceased prisoners had been in confinement 
could not be ascertained, on account of the destruction of records by mutineers. It is not 
certain that they were all life convicts. 



Thus, in 12,146 deaths which occurred in six years, 2,862, or 
more than one-fifth, had been less than three months in prison, and 
6,710, or more than one-half, had not been more than a year in con- 
finement. The greater number of these were in all probability more 
or less sickly at the time of their conviction. The early records are 
entirely deficient in this, as on nearly every other point necessary to 
explain the cause of some portion of the prevalent sickness and 
mortality. Even now, the information furnished is by no means so 
detailed and precise as it ought to be. 

A few examples, selected from the record of 1859, will, however, 
show the great amount of influence due to this cause. 

Of 720 prisoners admitted to the Patna gaol, 205 were in bad 
health, 79 in impaired health, and 88 were feeble and infirm from old 
age and other causes. At Sarun, one-tenth of the whole number of 
casualties was in prisoners under trial, all of whom laboured under 
mortal diseases when arrested. At Behar, 44 prisoners were 
unhealthy, 161 old and infirm, and 26 actually sick when admitted. 
Of the 23 deaths among those imprisoned in that year, 6 only were 
from the healthy on admission. At Chumparun, 84 sickly prisoners 
were admitted ; at Behar, 38 were old, infirm, weak, and emaciated ; 
at Monghyr, 126 were sickly and debilitated; at Furreedpore, 
12£ per cent, were sickly, or nearly worn out by old age and natural 
decay ; at Sylhet, 495 were in bad health, and half of them labouring 
under scurvy; at Mymensing, 494 were more or less sickly and 
diseased; at Chittagong, 8 per cent, of the casualties occurred 
among convicts incarcerated in advanced stages of organic disease ; 
at Nuddeah, 124 were old, debilitated, or actually suffering from 
at Alipore, of 303 deaths, 199 were among prisoners 

TOL. XXV. PABT II. P 
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recently admitted, and sickly at the time ; at Howrah, of 8 deaths, 
7 were in aged life convicts, some of whom had been more than half a 
century in confinement, the eighth was also an aged man, who died 
before he was tried, almost immediately after his arrest ; at Beer- 
bhoom, 20 were diseased when convicted ; at Singbhoom, 2 entered 
the prison in a dying state, and died very shortly afterwards of 
dysentery ; at Gowalparah, many of the prisoners on admission were 
miserable objects, quite unfitted to undergo imprisonment ; at Cachar, 
25 per cent, were admitted in bad health, and in several other prisons 
a majority of the convictions were reported to have been sickly, 
without a statement of the actual diseases under which they laboured. 
The returns generally do not show the exact ratio of deaths to the 
number admitted in a diseased state. This defect might easily be 
remedied by a more exact system of medical returns. 

With respect to the term of sentence of those who died, returns 
were only submitted in 1858, and the following are the results as 
regards that year and 1859. The returns of 1860 are not yet in my 
possession. 



Under 1 year 

From 1 to 2 years 

n & ii •* i> 

„ 3 „ 4 „ 

»» 4 j, & ss 

»» 5 „ 6 „ 

>> 6 »» 7 „ 

» 7 »> 8 >» 

t> 8 ,, 9 , f 

„ » „ 10 

,. 10 „ 2fi 

Life convicts 

Prisoners under trial 

Civil Prisoners (debtors and 1 

revenue defaulters) J 

Not specified 



1858. 



431 
240 
320 

41 
185 

22 
416 

19 

27 
125 
306 
338 
259 

19 

52 



1859. 



157 

282 

169 

321 

34 

175 

9 

246 

20 

19 

278 

198 

186 

22 



The exact ratio of casualties to admissions of each class is not at 
present contained in the returns. The imperfect information 
afforded by the enumeration, however, shows that a large proportion 
of the deaths occur very shortly after conviction ; that a considerable 
proportion are untried at the time of death; and that the life 
convicts, whose career must end in confinement, furnish a fair quota 
of the casualties. 

"With reference to crime, there died in the two years mentioned — 
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Thieves 

Gang robbers 
Murderers .. 

Burglars 

Mutineers ... 



1858. 



391 
641 
199 
174 
43 



1859. 



461 
357 
186 
117 
101 



The classes that suffer most from imprisonment in Bengal are 
agricultural labourers and servants. Hindoos are much more sickly 
than Mahommedans, and of the former the higher castes die in 
greatest numbers. "Women are much more healthy in prison than 
men — probably from their more secluded lives in their own homes. 

"With respect to age, there died in 1858 and the following year, — 



Under 25 years 

25 to 30 

30 „ 35 „ 

35 „ 40 „ 

40 „ 45 „ 

45 „ 50 „ 

50 „ 60 ,, and above. 



1858. 



298 
253 
425 
189 
261 
177 



1859. 



100 
203 
243 
305 
180 
161 
106 



Every care is taken to ascertain the ages of the prisoners as 
exactly as possible, but as very few natives of India know the date of 
their births, and as most of their own calculations are for lunar 
months, little confidence can be placed in any existing records on the 
subject. 

Natives of India are known to bear transplantation very badly, 
and to suffer much more severely from sickness in districts and 
provinces foreign to them, than in those of their nativity. 

A large proportion, in fact nearly all persons convicted of felonies 
and heinous offences are sentenced to what is termed banishment, 
or transfer to the prisons of districts foreign to them. It has long 
been suspected, that much sickness and mortality are due to this 
cause, but as on every other point of real importance, the medical 
records do not show the exact amount of influence exercised on 
health by banishment. 

In the years under-mentioned, the deaths of prisoners confined in 
their own districts, and of those who died in other districts, are? 
enumerated : — 
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1854-55. 


1855-56. 


1856-57. 


1858. 


1859. 




1,616 
403 


1,341 

497 


1,142 

978 


1,351 

1,449 


1,157 
969 









As the returns do not show the exact ratio of deaths to convic- 
tions of each class, this record does not throw much light upon the 
question. The number of misdemeanants sentenced to short terms 
of imprisonment in their own zillahs or comities, is, however, very 
greatly in excess of those convicted of graver crimes, and transferred 
to distant prisons ; the probability therefore is, that the suspicion 
is correct. There is no doubt, with regard to natives at liberty, 
that Bengal is unhealthy to up-country men and Punjabees, and 
that Bengalees are themselves sickly in Aracan and Burmah. This 
is particularly the case with sepoys from Hindustan, who are nearly 
as sickly as Europeans in the provinces last-named. 

The question is therefore deserving of more careful attention 
than it has heretofore received. 

Prom tables compiled in the office of the late Medical Board of 
Bengal, the following statement of the mortality in the prisons of 
the Upper and Lower Provinces of that Presidency for forty-two 
years is obtained : — 

Average strength 1,053,825 

Deaths 76,404 

From dysentery 15,370 

„ diarrhoea 7,430 

„ fevers 11,539 

„ cholera 9,236 

„ phthisis 1,446 

„ hepatitis 167 

„ all other diseases and causes 31,216 

In that period the 

Ratio of sick to strength was .1 23*07 

„ deaths „ 7*25 

„ „ to treated 5*86 



There unfortunately exist no trustworthy data of the health and 
mortality of the free population in any part of Northern India, to 
compare with the preceding. In a report published by the Municipal 
Commissioners of Calcutta a short time since — to which I have not 
access at present — if I remember rightly, the mortality of the native 
population during the year in question, was estimated at 3'50 per 
cent. I am afraid that no confidence can be placed in this statement, 
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because the numerical strength of the population of the metropolis of 
British India is unknown ; the estimates formed of it by different 
persons varying by as much as 250,000. 

Attempts have been made to contrast the mortality of the 
prisoners in Bengal, with that of the sepoys of the late Bengal army, 
which has been estimated at about 1*60 per cent. The grounds of 
comparison are so entirely different, that no inferences of any 
practical value can be fairly deduced from them. The sepoys were 
recruited from the healthiest and most long-lived classes of the 
population. They were very carefully selected, and all men of 
doubtful physical formation were rejected. A large number of them 
enlisted for short periods, and left the army while still in the prime 
of life and vigour. Many died when absent on leave, who were not 
accounted for in the casualty rolls. At different times large 
temporary levies were entertained which were again disbanded on 
the cessation of the pressure that called them into existence^ as 
after the Afghan disasters, during the Sikh and Punjab campaigns, 
and during the recent mutiny, by the enrolment of a motley host, 
which has again melted away, before its members could have exerted 
an appreciable influence on the sickness and mortality in the army. 
A.gain, it is well known that no Hindoo of any caste will, if he can 
avoid it, die away from the sacred streams and holy places of his 
country. If sick unto death, they invariably, when in any way 
practicable, obtained leave of absence to die in the odour of sanctity, 
and usually never rejoined the ranks. Such cases used not to be, 
and probably are not still, debited to the mortality list of the army, 
so that the calculations of the casualties among the native soldiers of 
Bengal, were not themselves free from important sources of fallacy. 
These very men in Aracan, Burmah, and generally when employed 
out of their own country, are sickly and die in large numbers, either 
at once, or after their return to their homes on leave, from the 
sequelae of diseases contracted on foreign service. 

The prisoners on the other hand, " belong to the most short-lived 
" of all classes, being either ill-fed or dissipated men, they are of all 
" ages, many of them are in bad health when at first confined, and 
" every one of them is detained until his term expires, whether they 
" get ill or not.'** 

At the same time it must be admitted that a very large propor- 
tion of the Bengal prison mortality, is from zymotic diseases, and is 
preventible by a better construction of prisons than at present 
obtains ; by a larger amount of space being allowed to each convict 
to at least double the extent that obtains at present ; by improved 
drainage and ventilation, several of the most unhealthy gaols being 

• " Bengal Prison Discipline Report," Calcutta, p. 65. 
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from defects of original construction and the injudicious selection of 
their sites, insusceptible of either the one or the other ; by some 
change in the exisiting dietary, to be determined by careful experi- 
ments for which the requisite scientific data now exist j and by the 
careful regulation of labour and internal economy, by some more 
immediately responsible and skilled agency, than that afforded by the 
existing system of placing the prisoners in the charge of officers who 
have neither the time, the experience, nor the particular knowledge 
necessary to control them properly. For this a special agency is quite 
as much needed in India as it is in England. The remedy for the exist, 
ing evils needs only the introduction of the system of construction 
and internal management of prisons which have worked so well in 
England and in Ireland, and which is seen in the Mazas prison in 
Paris, and the Maisons Centrales of Prance, many of which I have 
visited since my return to England, and studied carefully with 
special reference to this subject. 

In dealing with this part of the question of prison management, 
I have purposely avoided all purely professional and technical detaijs 
as unsuited for the Statistical Society. 

VI. — Labour in its Penal, Pecuniary, and Reformatory Relations, 

Prior to 1838 no regular system of in-door labour for convicts 
existed in Bengal. The most hardened offenders, and those con* 
victed of heinous Grimes, worked in chains on the public roads. The 
menial offices of the prisons were performed by men of suitable caste, 
and similar functions in public offices were assigned to convicts. The 
great body of the convicts were idle, and led a life of ease and indul. 
gence proportionate to their means of bribing the gaolers and other 
subordinate functionaries with whom they come into immediate 
contact, It may easily be imagined that by such a system few of the 
ends intended to be produced by imprisonment, either of a penal or 
reformatory character, were likely to result. The mode of employing 
the labour of the convicts rested entirely with the magistrates of the 
districts. It was remarked by the Bengal Prison Discipline Com- 
mittee that " the sentence of hard labour is sometimes set aside, by 
" allowing the labour to be merely nominal ; and at all times an 
" uncontrolled power of alleviating the sentence of the law is 
" possessed by subordinate functionaries, whose onjy proper duty is 
" to carry that sentence into execution. This power is recognised in 
" the magistrate alone ; but there is no doubt that it is exercised, 
" more or less, according to the vigilance of that officer, but still 
" everywhere exercised by the gaol darogahs (gaolers). When 
" exercised by the magistrate it is, we believe, always with an honest, 
" though it must often be with an erroneous regard to the crime, the 
" general character of the prisoner, or the peculiar effect which a 
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" particular kind of work would have upon him. "When exercised by 
" the gaol darogah it is, we believe, never with any regard to the 
" crime or the character of the prisoner, but either from a popular 
" respect to his caste or character, or from a knowledge of his 
" having the means of paying for the favour." 

That committee, among the remedial measures suggested by it, 
strongly urged the abolition of out-door work, and the strict enforce- 
ment of in-door labour. "With reference to the latter, they set their 
faces against the introduction of manufactures and industrial occu- 
pations, on general and special grounds, and advocated the employ- 
ment of convicts sentenced to labour in dull, monotonous, wearisome 
tasks, such as stepping upon a tread-wheel, turning a capstan or 
hand-crank, pumping water, pounding bricks, grinding flour, and the 
like. 

The tread-wheel and crank were only partially tried, and were 
speedily abandoned. As mere instruments of punishment they were 
effective enough, but they were found to be injurious to health, to be 
an unprofitable employment of labour that might be turned to good 
account, and to be attended with no moral benefit to the criminal 
himself. Accordingly, the employment of convicts in profitable 
works of industry was commenced, and has been continued to the 
present time. 

In the tables which are subjoined are shown the financial results 
of the measure for seventeen successive years, exhibiting a steady and 
progressive increase. 

The first table exhibits the out-turn of manufactures from 3,696J. 
in 1843, to 17,394J. in 1859, or nearly treble the amount, after 
deducting all charges incurred in their production. 
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Abstract Statement of the Out-tnrn of Gaol Manufactures in Bengal from their 
commencement in 1843-4 to the Year 1859-60. 



1 


2 


3 




4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 




Number 
oi 


Average 
Number of 


Average Number 


Value 
of Articles 


Add Value 
of 




Deduct Value 
of Articles 


Gross 


Years. 


Prisoners 




of Prisoners 


Sold and 


Articles in 


Total. 


in Store at the 


Out-turn 




ltlcLIUIlal>- 


sentenced to 


emoloved UDOn 


Consumed 


Store at 


close of 


of 




Gaols. 


Labour 
in all Gaols. 




Manufactures. 


for Public 

Purposes. 


the close of 
the Year. 




the Preceding 
Year. 


the Year. 












R. 


R. 


R. 


R. 


R. 


1843-44 


35 


19,707 




^ot known 


42,954 


19,849 


62,803 


— 


62,803 


'44-45 


35 


21,204 




3,138 


70,813 


20,524 


91,338 


19,847 


71,488 


'45-46 


40 


21,257 




3,986 


84,716 


24,397 


109,114 


20,524 


88,589 


'46-47 


43 


20,762 




4,717 


98,951 


28,926 


127,877 


24,397 


103,479 


'47-48 


46 


19,991 




4,791 


107,514 


30,304 


137,818 


28,926 


108,892 


'48-49 


45 


20,252 




4,807 


116,116 


33,914 


150,030 


30,304 


119,726 


'49-50 


45 


19,755 




4,980 


137,042 


36,742 


173,784 


33,914 


139,870 


'50-51 


48 


20,990 




4,928 


154,343 


40,480 


194,824 


36,742 


158,081 


'51-52 


50 


20,285 




5,975 


178,046 


51,295 


229,341 


40,480 


188,860 


'52-53 


52 


20,023 




6,637 


203,852 


64,403 


268,255 


51,295 


216,960 


1853-54 


48 


16,980 




6,132 


236,861 


57,618 


294,479 


62,971 


231,507 


'54-55 


49 


16,691 




6,645 


226,749 


56,038 


282,788 


57,618 


225,169 


'55-56 


49 


16,585 




6,435 


235,740 


55,555 


291,296 


56,894 


234,401 


'56-57 


48 


16,885 




6,306 


259,171 


56,169 


315,341 


55,532 


259,808 


'57-58 


47 


15,664 




5,999 


250,985 


60,842 


311,828 


47,501 


264,326 


'58-59 


46 


16,121 




5,610 


244,071 


53,596 


297,667 


53,970 


243,697 


'59-60 


53 


15,869ft 




6,673i 


298,584 


79,076 


377,661 


51,416 


326,046 




10 


11 




12 


IS 


11 






15 






Charges 
incurred 


Net 




Average 


Average 

Earniii" from 


Increa 


se 




Decrease 




Years. 


during the 

Year 
on account 
of Manu- 
factures. 


Produce 

of 
the Year. 


Earning of each 

Prisoner 
employed upon 
Manufactures. 


Manufactures 
of 

each Prisoner 
Sentenced 
to Labour. 


in the Prot 

the Yeai 

compared 

the 

Previous 


uceof 
as 
with 

Year. 


in the Produce 

of the Year 

as compared with 

the 

Previous Year. 


Remarks. 




R. 


R. 


R. 


A. P. 


R. A. P. 


R. A 


. P. 




a. a. p. 




1843-44 


25,840 


36,963 







1 ] 4 -^ 








— 


^S s^S Si 
•o o °— 1 


'44-45 


34,869 


36,618 


11 


10 «A 


1 H 7-fo- 









344 7 10 


S-2 3'o . 


'45-46 


42,186 


46,402 


11 


10 3^ 


2 2 11 T V 


9,784 


- 8i 




— 


"SSS8 


'46-47 


50,625 


52,853 


11 


3 aft 


2 8 8^ 


6,451 


- Hi 




— 


m » o'g 


'47-48 


61,302 


47,590 


9 


1* "A 


2 6 1 


— 




5,268 4 2,| 




'48-49 


62,389 


57,337 


11 


14 10^ 


2 13 3^ 


9,746 


6 n 




— 


2 la" S 


'49-50 


69,029 


70,840 


14 


3 7* 


3 9 4^ 


13,503 


8 11 




— 




'50-51 


70,058 


82,023 


16 


10 6^ 


3 14 6JL 


11,182 1 


10$ 




— 


^fl 3 . 


'51-52 


94,010 


94,850 


15 


13 11^ 


4 10 9^ 


12,826 1 


5 4$ 




— 


c - ^ s " 
« S,S*o 


'52-53 


115,666 


101,294 


15 


4 2^ 


5 - HA 


6,444 


7 8* 




— 


■^fQjg on <g 


1853-54 


143,357 


88,149 


14 


6 - 


5 3 -& 







13,144 12 9£ 




'54-55 


131,586 


93,583 


14 


1 3& 


5 9 8-& 


5,433 


6 3} 




— 


3 3f r S 


'55-56 


125,542 


108,859 


16 


14 8 


6 9 -A 


15,275 1 


1 8$ 




— 


'56-57 


136,169 


123,638 


19 


» 8tV 


? 5 1& 


14,779 


9 2J 




— 


m flcJ o ^ 


'57-58 


142,568 


121,758 


20 


* 8^ 


7 12 4-& 






1,880 3 4 


3t£ aj t> « 


'58-59 


138,319 


126,686 


22 


9 3-rV 


7 13 8^ 


4,927 1 


3 




— 


.SS'ScS.S 


'59-60 


152,103 


173,943 


26 


1 -A 


10 15 4±% 


47,256 1 


4 -i 




— 



The average earning of each prisoner very nearly doubled in the 
time mentioned. The amounts- mentioned are in Indian currency. 
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The profits realized by the sale of the products of prison industry 
are shown in the next table, together with the net earning of each 
convict employed in handicraft, and of each individual sentenced 
to labour. 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 




Number 


Average 


Average 




Gross Receipts 

or Value 

of Articles Sold 

and of those 

Consumed for 


Value 


Total 


Yeats. 


of 
Manufac- 
turing 


Number of 

Prisoners 

Sentenced to 

Labour 


Number of 

Prisoners 

Employed in 

Manu- 


Charges. 


of Articles in 

Store 

at the end 

of 


Out-turn or 

Amount 
of Columns 




Gaols. 


in all Gaols. 


factures. 




Public 
Purposes. 


the Year. 


6 and 7. 










R. 


R. 


R. 


R. 


1843-44 ... 


35 


19,707 


Not known. 


25,840 


42,954 


19,849 


62,803 


'44-45 ... 


35 


21,204 


3,138 


34,869 


70,813 


20,524 


91,338 


'45-46 ... 


40 


21,257 


3,986 


42,186 


84,716 


24,397 


109,114 


'46-47 ... 


43 


20,762 


4,717 


50,625 


98,951 


28,926 


127,877 


'47-48 ... 


46 


19,991 


4,791 


61,302 


107,514 


30,304 


137,818 


'48-49 .... 


45 


20,252 


4,807 


62,389 


116,116 


33,914 


150,030 


'49-50 .... 


45 


19,755 


4,980 


69,029 


137,042 


36,742 


173,784 


'50-51 .... 


48 


20,990 


4,923 


76,058 


154,343 


40,480 


194,824 


'51-52 ,... 


50 


20,285 


5,975 


94,010 


178,046 


51,295 


229,341 


'58-53 .... 


52 


20,023 


6,637 


115,666 


203,852 


64,403 


268,255 


1853-54 .... 


48 


16,980 


6,132 


143,357 


236,861 


57,618 


294,479 


'54-55 .... 


49 


16,691 


6,645 


131,586 


226,740 


56,038 


282,788 


'55-56 .... 


49 


16,585 


6,435 


125,542 


235,740 


55,555 


291,296 


'56-57 .... 


48 


16,885 


6,306 


136,169 


259,171 


56,169 


315,341 


'57-58 .... 


47 


15,664 


5,999 


142,568 


250,985 


60,842 


311,828 


'58-59 .... 


46 


16,121 


5,610 


138,319 


244,071 


53,596 


27,667 


'59-60 .... 


53 


15.869J* 


6,673* 


152,103 


298,584 


79,076 


377,661 
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R. A. P 
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The influence exercised by the substitution of profitable for 
unprofitable industry in the prisons of Bengal, is exhibited in the 
subjoined statement of the gross and net cost of prisoners, since 
the department has been under my charge. 

The gross cost in the years mentioned is as follows, together with 
the net cost, which has been obtained by deducting the actual net 
profits realized from the gross cost of maintenance : — 





Gross Cost, 


Average Cost 

per 

Prisoner. 


Net Cost. 


Net Average 
Cost per 
Prisoner. 


1855-56 


R. 

814,938 
823,659 
786,-604 
883,919 
795,109 


R. A. P. 

42 10 7 
43-1 
41 10 7 

43 9 4 
41 13 5 


R. 

724,079 

716,359] 

674,804 

778,541 

621,166 


R. A. P. 

37 14 5-9 


'56-57 


37 6 5-9 


'57-58 


36 12 6 


'58-59 


38 6 2 


'59-60 


32 11 - 







In round numbers, about a seventh of the whole cost of mainte- 
nance of tried and untried prisoners has been annually repaid by 
the employment in handicrafts of considerably less than one-half of 
those sentenced to labour. Of this body 10 per cent, are employed 
in menial offices, for which no money payment or credit is allowed, 
and a very large proportion are inefficient and unable to work from 
old age and sickness. The ratio of the latter has seldom averaged 
less than 20 per cent., and has often considerably exceeded that 
proportion. 

Two of the prisons, the gaols at Alipore and Hooghly, at the 
present time repay nearly, if not quite, the entire cost of maintaining 
them. 

I am fully of opinion, that by the establishment of central prisons 
under special management, the whole cost incurred by the State in 
Lower Bengal for the maintenance of prisons would be repaid. 
This, although confessedly a secondary, is by no means an unim- 
portant object of prison management. In 1856, at my suggestion, 
an exhibition of prison manufactures was held in the town hall of 
Calcutta, to which thirty-six gaols in the lower, and ten in the upper 
provinces contributed. The articles exhibited consisted chiefly of 
hand-woven cloth, towelling, carpets, rugs, blankets, horse clothing, 
saddlery, carpentry, iron work, tape, paper, coarse gunny cloth for 
rice and sugar bags, bamboo, rattan, and reed fabrics. Most of the 
articles exhibited were the produce of the ordinary industry of the 
prisons. Some of them were the work of convict artizans, who were 
skilled workmen before they became criminals. A great deal more 
was the result of the teaching of useful handicrafts in the prisons, 
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and exhibited good proof that gaols may, by proper and judicious 
management, become valuable industrial schools. 

It is now, I believe, generally admitted by those best entitled to 
entertain and express an opinion on the subject, " that the discipline 
" of labour is greater when productive, than when unproductive. 
" The conversion of a hardened heinous offender, who is unusually an 
" unproductive consumer, into a productive self-supporter, is no mean 
" result already attained, and is the repayment of a part of the debt 
" to society incurred by every offender against the laws. 

" There is a very transparent fallacy involved in the argument, 
" that to teach a criminal an honest trade, and to restore him to 
" society a skilled workman, is to make the prison the artisan's step- 
" ping.-stone to fortune, and to render the honest labourer anxious 
" to graduate in the same productive school of industry." 

The advantage is remote and uncertain. The penalties involved 
in compulsory separation from society, in strictly regulated task 
work, in a rigid denial of all the little indulgences that sweeten 
labour and render life agreeable, the dreary monotony of the same 
walls and the same work year after year, the entire absence of all 
control over their own acts, the sameness of the diet, without change 
or variety, however superior it may be in quality to the homely fare 
of the honest labourer ; the early rest and early rising in unchanging 
succession, are immediate, positive, and palpable eyils, easily imagined 
and readily realized. There is, then, a heavy balance against every 
well-regulated prison, with the smallest pretensions to strictness of 
discipline, as a desirable school of industry for a poor, ignorant, 
unskilled, but honest labourer. 

The hard labour exacted in the gaols of Lower Bengal is similar in 
character to that of English penitentiaries, but less in amount, as 
might be expected from the lower physical power, and less nutritious 
diet of their inmates, as well from the influence of climate in 
diminishing the capacity for sustained muscular exertion. 

I have no calculations to show the exact amount of these 
influences, but hope to be able to obtain them hereafter. 

VII. — Cost of Prisoners in Bengal. 

The cost of a prisoner in India generally is low, as compared with 
the expense of maintenance of a convict in Great Eritain. The food 
and clothing of the former are much cheaper, and the wages of guards 
and other subordinate functionaries are very considerably beneath 
the expense of similar agency at home. All menial offices of every 
kind in the prisons of Bengal are performed by convict agency, — for 
such services no actual outlay is therefore incurred. At the same 
time, no money credit is allowed to the prisons on this account, in 
calculating the cost of maintenance of their inmates. 
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The greatest expenditure incurred is on account of food, which 
represents on an average at least 50 per cent, of the whole outlay. 
Of late years the great rise in the cost of food has been attended 
with a corresponding increase in the cost of clothing and other 
necessaries, as well as an augmentation of the wages of most of the 
free agents employed in prisons. The material prosperity of Bengal 
has increased so rapidly in the last twenty years, that the value of 
food, necessaries of all kinds, and the wages of labour, have 
more than doubled in that period. In travelling through the 
country in the discharge of my duties, the evidences of this 
unexampled prosperity have been abundantly manifest in the better 
clothing of the peasantry, a considerable improvement in their 
physical appearance, and a corresponding change for the better in 
the condition of their cattle. This is more particularly the case in 
those districts in which European energy and capital have been 
employed in the development of the resources of the country. 

In the following table is shown the gross cost of maintenance of 
the prisoners of the lower provinces for every tenth year, from 1815 
to 1855, and for each succeeding year to the 30fch of April, 1860 : — 

Statement showing the Expense incurred on Account of the Prisoners in the Zowet 
Provinces of the Presidency of Bengal under every Head, as well as the Total 
Gross and Net Cost during the Years 1815-16, 1825-26, 1835-36, 1845-46, 
and 1855-60. 





Total 
Average 


Total 
Expense 


Total 
Expense of 


Total 

Expense 

of 


Total 
Expense of 


Total 
of all other 
Expenses 


Gross Cost 


Net Cost 


Tears. 


Number of 


of 


Clothing 


Establish- 


Hospital 


and 


per 


per 




Prisoners 
per Day. 


Food per 
Anni""- 


per 
Annum. 


ment and 

Guards per 

Annum. 


Charges per 
Annum. 


Contin- 
gencies per 
Annum. 


Annum. 


Annum. 






B. 


B. 


B. 


B. 


B. 


B. 


B. 


1815-16 


17,978 


268,829 


41,651 


63,516 


36,057 


62,852 


472,905 





'25-26 


14,595 


214,263 


34,392 


82,636 


13,806 


53,387 


398,484 





•35-36 


14,166 


255,608 


32,831 


251,534 


12,079 


72,763 


624,815 





'45-46 


23,671 


602,708 


51,155 


331,412 


10,471 


70,456 


1,066,204 


— 


'55-56 


19,102 


391,890 


49,045 


260,562 


16,352 


97,086 


814,938 


724,079 


'56-57 


19,151 


409,669 


51,281 


268,062 


15,559 


79,087 


823,659 


716,359 


'57-58 


18,880 


421,557 


49,135 


242,193 


18,592 


55,124 


786,604 


674,804 


'58-59 


20,282 


500,367 


63,330 


222,570 


20,181 


77,468 


882,919 


778,541 


'59-60 


19,003 


454,770 


63,033 


199,289 


16,423 


61,592 


795,109 


621,166 



In English currency, the figures are subjoined, the rupee being 
calculated at two shillings, its estimated standard value. Of late 
years, however, the actual market value of the rupee has seldom 
reached that standard. 
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£ 

1815-16 47,290 

'25-26 39,848 

'35-36 62,481 

"45-46 106,620 

'55-56 81,493 

'56-57 82,366 

'57-58 78,660 

'58-59 88,391 

'59-60 79,510 

In the same years the cost for each prisoner is annexed. 

£ s. d. 

1815-16 2 12 8 

'25-26 2 14 8 

'35-36 4 8 2 

'45-46 4 10 

'55-56 4 5 2 

'56-57 4 6 

'57-58 4 3 4 

'58-59 4 7 6 

'59-60 4 3 8 

In the above calculations small fractions have been omitted. 

The tabular statement which follows exhibits the detail of the 
above cost, under the heads of food, clothing, guards, hospital 
charges, and all contingent expenditure, in which tables are included 
the repairs of buildings, lighting, the purchase of brooms, baskets, 
and all implements used in cleansing, as well as the cost of the 
bedding of the convicts. 

Statement showing the Average Expense incurred on account of each 
Prisoner in the Lower Provinces of the Presidency of Bengal under every 
Head, as well as the Gfross and Net Cost per Prisoner during the Years 
1815-16, 1825-26, 1835-36, 1845-46, and 1855 to 1860. 



Years. 


Total Average 

Number 

of Prisoners 

per Day. 


Total 
Average Expense 

of each 

Prisoner's Food 

per Annum. 


Total 
Average Expense 

of each 

Prisoner's Clothing 

per Annum. 


Total Average 

Expense 

of Establishment 

and Guards, 

on Account of each 

Prisoner 

per Annum. 


1815-16 


17,978 
14,595 
14,166 
23,671 
19,102 
19,151 
18,880 
20,282 
19,003 


R. A. P. 

14 15 3 
14 10 11 
18-8 
25 7 5 

20 8 3 

21 6 3 1 

22 5 3 
24 10 8 

23 14 11 


R. A. P. 

2 5 1 
2 5 8 
2 5 1 
2 2 7 
2 9 1 
2 10 10-1 

2 9 8 

3 2- 
3 5 1 


R. A. P. 

2 8 6 


'25-26 


5 10 7 


'35-36 


17 12 1 


'45-46 


14 - - 


'55-56 


13 10 3 


'56-57 


13 15 11 '6 


'57-58 


12 13 3 


'58-59 


10 15 7 


'59-60 


10 7 9 
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Tears. 


Total 

Average Expense 

of Hospital 

Charges on Account 

of each Prisoner 

per Annum. 


Total Average 

of all 

other Expenses 

and Contingencies 

for each Prisoner 

per Annnm. 


Gross Average 

Cost of each 

Prisoner per 

Annum. 


Net 

Average Cost 

of each Prisoner 

per Annum. 


1815-16 


R. A. P. 
2-1 

- 15 2 

- 13 8 

- 7 1 

- 13 8 

- 13 - 

- 15 9 

- 15 11 

- 13 10 


R. A. P. 

3 7 11 

3 10 6 
5-2 2 
2 15 7 
5 14 

4 2 0-9 

2 14 8 

3 13 2 
3 3 10 


R. A. P. 

26 4 10 

27 4 10 
44 1 8 
45-8 

42 10 7 

43 - 17 
41 10 7 
43 9 4 
41 13 5 


R. A. P. 


'25-26 




'35-36 




'45-46 




'55-56 


37 14 5-9 


'56-57 


37 6 5-9 


'57-58 

'58-59 


36 12 6 
38 6 2 


'59-60 


32 11 - 







In the five last years the net cost has been obtained by deducting 
the amount of realized profits on the sale of prison manufactures. 
The manner in which the profit referred to is calculated, is explained 
in another section of this paper. The net annual cost has averaged 
during the period mentioned, in round numbers, about 31. 12s. 6d. a 
prisoner. 

I have not attempted to institute any comparison between the 
cost of prisoners in India and in England, because the conditions are 
so widely different that no comparison can fairly be made. 

The prevention of extravagance and waste are of obvious neces- 
sity in the management of prisons, but mere economy, when unat- 
tended with efficiency and the due fulfilment of all the purposes for 
which criminals are subjected to restraint and punishment, is of more 
than questionable advantage. The coat of the vast agency needed 
for the protection of society, in the apprehension and trial of offenders 
against the laws, and in the prevention of crime, is so great that no 
addition of cost should be grudged to render the punishment, which 
is the main object of apprehension and trial, effectual. On this 
subject it has been aptly remarked, that it would be better to allow 
half the crimes committed to pass unnoticed, and to punish effectually 
those that are noticed, than to notice all and to punish none effec- 
tually. 

To place the prison discipline of Bengal on the footing which 
now obtains in Great Britain, and without which it cannot be re- 
garded as efficient, will render a considerable outlay in suitable 
places of confinement necessary, with a corresponding increase in 
the cost of the special agency needed to work such a system with 
advantage and success. 

Although a point of secondary importance, as compared with the 
efficiency of punishment, I have no doubt that the whole additional 
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cost could be covered by the more profitable employment of the 
convicts ; and this would be associated with a great saving of human 
life, and a vastly improved system of prison discipline. 

VIII. — Escapes and Re-apprehensions. 

In the subjoined table are enumerated the escapes and recaptures 
of prisoners from 1854 to 1860. The large increase of escapes in 
1857 and 1858, was due to the breaking open of several of the prisons 
in Behar and the S.W. Frontier, and of one gaol in Eastern Bengal, 
by the mutineers of the Bengal army. 





Average 




Ratio of 


Re- 
captures. 


Ratio of 


Amount paid 


Average Amount 


Year. 


Strength of 
Prisoners. 


Escapes. 


to 
Strength. 


tures to 
Escapes. 


for 
Recaptures. 


of each 
Recapture. 














B. A. P. 


B A. P. 


1854-55 


19,964£ 


155 


78 


136 


87-10 


1,615 - - 


11 14 


'55-56 


20,2461 


196 


0-97 


129 


65-81 


2,220 - - 


17 3 4-2 


'56-57 


19,248 


183 


0-951 


120 


65 -573 


1,339 - - 


11 1 9 


'57-58 


18,880 


1,612 


8-54 


956 


59-30 


1,384 - - 


17 1-9 


'58-59 


20,282 


1,447 


7-13 


902 


62-33 


3,312 12 - 


3 10 9-1 


'59-60 


19,003 


259 


1 36 


86 


33-20 


3,003 15 11 


34 14 10-6 



The wholesale evasions above recorded are partly due to the 
inefficiency and corruption of the prison guards, and in part to the 
utter insecurity of many of the prisons themselves. Prom the only 
prison in Lower Bengal which is really secure, the great gaol at 
Alipore, the escapes are as rare and as difficult of accomplishment 
as in the model prisons of Europe. The only means of remedying 
this undesirable state of insecurity, is the establishment of properly 
constructed central prisons, with efficient guards, and above all with 
special officers in charge of the prisons who have no other duties to 
perform. Any radical reform with the existing prison agency and 
prisons is simply impracticable. 

IX. — Education of Prisoners in Bengal. 

The state of education of all persons accused and convicted of 
crimes in Lower Bengal, has only recently been ascertained. 

Of 27,604 persons arrested from October, 1858, to April, 1859, 
the following particulars were ascertained. 

Of the convicts sentenced to imprisonment with labour, 1,864, or 
about a seventeenth of the whole number could read and write, viz.: — 



Hindoos 

Mussulmans 

Other denominations 



Males. 



1,139 
438 
100 

1,677 



Females. 
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Of those sentenced to simple incarceration without labour, 1,101, 
or about 4 per cent, of the whole number could read and write, of 
these there were, — 



Hindoos 

Mussulmans 

Other denominations 



Males. 



789 

271 

40 



1,100 



Females. 



Of civil prisoners (debtors and revenue defaulters), 169 could 
read and write, — 

Hales. 

Hindoos 125 

Mussulmans 32 

Other denominations 12 

169 

Of the entire number, 587 were reported to have been well 
educated for their position in life. In the majority of cases this 
amounted merely to the ordinary curriculum of a Patshala, or 
common village school, in which moral training is unknown. 

Those who were altogether ignorant amounted to 23,815 males, 
and 248 females, or about 87 per cent, of the whole number. 

In 1859-60, of 52,068 persons admitted to the prisons 2,644, or 
5-08, could read and write : of these there were, — 

Sentenced to labour 941 or 1*81 per cent., viz. : — 



Hindoos 

Mussulmans 

Other denominations 



Males. 



540 
253 
147 



940 



Sentenced without labour 1,463 or 2-81 per cent. 



Hindoos 

Mussulmans 

Other denominations 



Males. 



1,065 
298 
100 



1,463 



Females. 



Of the civil prisoners 240, or 0*44 per cent, all of whom were 
males. 
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Males. 

Hindoos 179 

Mussulmans 39 

Other denominations ,,, 22 

240 

Of the whole number in custody 814, or 1*56 percent, were repre- 
sented to have been well educated for their position in life. 

The remaining 47,252 males, and 1,352 females, or 93*34 per 
cent, were entirely ignorant. 

To none of the prisons under my charge are religious instruc- 
tors or teachers of any kind attached. I myself doubt entirely the 
efficacy, as a moral instrument, of any system of instruction, from 
which the teaching of religion is, and for obvious reasons, must, in 
the existing state of India, be excluded. The Government of India 
has recently ruled that a prison in the eastern empire of Great 
Britain is not a fit field for missionary enterprise, and has forbidden 
all attempts to make proselytes among the prisoners confined in 
them. Every prisoner of every religious persuasion is allowed, if 
he chooses or wishes, at certain times, and subject to the ordinary 
rules for the maintenance of discipline, to see a minister of the 
Christian religion, and to receive religious instruction from him upon 
expressing a desire to that effect ; but unrestricted admission to the 
gaols for the express purpose of conversion is not allowed. Secular 
instruction, for the mere purpose of benefiting a prisoner on his 
release, without exerting on him any reformatory influence, does not 
appear to me to be the kind of education required for the ignorant 
members of the criminal classes in Bengal. If such instruction were 
likely to restore them to society better and wiser men, and less 
liable to commit crime than they were in a state of ignorance, it 
ought undoubtedly to be attempted, but the results of prison 
education in those parts of India where it has been tried for some 
years past, do not encourage the belief that such is the case. Be 
that, however, as it may, the introduction of any scheme of education 
in the prisons of lower Bengal with the existing agency, is imprac- 
ticable. Useful trades and habits of industry are taught and incul- 
cated, as much as can be accomplished by the constant employment 
of convicts sentenced to labour, in manufactures and industrial 
pursuits generally, and to this extent is reformation by such means 
at present limited. 

X. — Concluding Remarks. 
In the record submitted above, such points connected with 
prison discipline in Lower Bengal as are susceptible of the applica- 
tion of numbers, are alone touched upon. The important questions- 
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of solitary confinement, classification, the effects of imprisonment on 
different classes of criminals as modified by their social condition and 
education, the existing state of moral feeling in Bengal in regard to 
crime and punishment, with the many collateral relations of those 
questions, are of necessity left unnoticed. 

At the last meeting of the International Statistical Congress, the 
whole subject of the judicial statistics of British India was omitted, 
for want of data and of uniformity of system in the returns from 
different provinces and presidencies. Now that the Government of 
India has been transferred to the Crown, and a record of its admi- 
nistration is annually submitted to Parliament, and is thus brought 
under the immediate scrutiny of the British public, it is to be hoped 
that uniformity of system will be introduced, and that the informa- 
tion at present wanting, will hereafter be forthcoming. There is 
nothing whatever in the circumstances of the different Presidencies 
that in any way prohibits the introduction of uniformity ; there is 
very much which renders it desirable, and even necessary. If such 
statistics be deemed absolutely necessary for wise and permanent 
legislation in Great Britain, where the social condition of the people 
is so well known and so carefully studied, how much more important 
do they become in regard to a country of which so little is known, 
and which has been committed to the custody of England for the 
highest of all human purposes. 

It is only by the acquisition of an intimate knowledge of the 
moral and material wants of the vast population of British India, 
and of the best and wisest means of raising them in the scale of 
nations, that England can fulfil the responsible charge intrusted to 
her. 



